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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
95 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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Co-operation at the Level of the 
Undertaking in Spain 


by 
Eugenio PEREZ Borja, 
Professor of Social Policy and Labour Law at the University of Madrid 
and 
Efrén Borrajo DAcRUZ 


Assistant Professor of Labour Law and Social Security 
at the University of Madrid 


Works councils to ensure co-operation between employers and 
workers at the level of the undertaking were created in Spain by a 
decree issued on 18 August 1947; but, for a variety of (mainly 
economic) reasons, it was not until 1953 that they were effectively 
introduced under a decree promulgating regulations for their operation. 
In the seven ensuing years some 300 councils, entrusted with a number 
of advisory functions, have been set up in undertakings employing 
500 or more workers. 

The authors of the following article, after briefly outlining the 
system of labour relations in Spain, describe the social and economic 
circumstances in which the works councils were created and give 
details of their constitution, structure and duties. Finally they assess 
how far these bodies have been successful in strengthening labour 
management co-operation. 


INTRODUCTION 


SINCE the Labour Charter of 1938 ' introduced systematic state 

control of labour relations in Spain a mass of legislation on the 
subject has been promulgated. This control was exercised by the 
Ministry of Labour through a system of “ national labour regula- 
tions ”, which took the place of collective bargaining and negotia- 
tion in the field of labour relations, and of the employment rules 
issued until 1931 by joint committees and from then until 1936 by 


17.L.0. Legislative Series (hereafter cited as L.S.), 1938 (Sp. 1). 
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joint boards.' All the decisions of these committees and boards 
had been subject to government approval. 

Under the new system, described by certain authorities as a 
system of nationalisation and centralisation’, it is the labour 
authorities themselves that fix conditions of employment, thus 
giving the State a large measure of direct control over labour 
matters. This situation was given legal sanction by a decree of 
1941, superseded a little more than a year later by the Act of 
16 October 1942 concerning labour regulations.* 

Conditions of employment were thus made standard and 
uniform. Minimum wage rates were laid down on a national scale, 
though wage zones were recognised and substantial differentials 
were established for the various industries‘, and within each 
industry for different trades and wage categories.’ Within any one 


1 These rules constituted a kind of corporative standard since, although 
they were due to the initiative of the employers’ and workers’ members 
elected by the most representative employers’ and workers’ organisations 
and were discussed and approved within these bodies, they had subsequently 
to be submitted to the Ministry of Labour for approval. On account of this 
state sanction and because they emanated from public bodies, one of the 
authors of the present article described these rules as a form of official regula- 
tion (Revista de Derecho Publico (Madrid), May and June 1936). Under the 
system introduced after the promulgation of the Labour Charter, employers’ 
and workers’ organisations still had the right to initiate proceedings for the 
issue of regulations, but in practice, with notable exceptions, this right was 
more formal than real. Labour policy is the province of the Ministry 
rather than the unions and, while it is stated in Chapter III of the Charter 
that the State is to lay down principles for the regulation of employment, the 
relevant provisions implementing the Charter gave the officials of the Ministry 
of Labour a large part to play in the process. 

2 The system constitutes an attempt to regulate all conditions of employ- 
ment rationally and systematically which is without parallel in the field of 
comparative law. See G. BAYOn Cuacon and E, PérEz Botija : Manual de 
derecho del trabajo (Madrid, Libreria General V. Suarez, 1958-59), 2nd edition, 
Vol. I, p. 152; E. Pérez Botiya: Curso del derecho del trabajo, six editions 
(Madrid, Tecnos, 1948-60) ; and M. Atonso Garcia: Derecho del trabajo 
(Barcelona, Jose M* Bosch, 1960), Vol. I, p. 369. 

31.S., 1942 (Sp. 2). State control, which was laid down in general and 
vague terms in the Charter, is clearly established in this Act. Moreover, the 
Act reserves for the Ministry of Labour an exclusive power, “ without right 
of delegation ”, to regulate conditions of employment. In contrast to the 
corporative organisation decree of 1926 and the Act respecting joint boards 
of 1931 (L.S., 1931 (Sp. 15)), which gave similar powers to the joint commit- 
tees and boards, normally on a provincial basis, the new regulations usually 
applied to the whole of the national territory. Although, during the last six 
vears, there have been fewer regulations in force, new regulations continue 
to be promulgated and those in force are still replaced in whole or in part 
from time to time. 

‘ There are more than 100 different occupations, each of which is subject 
to a different set of regulations ; moreover, in 1945 an ordinance was issued 
applying to “ occupations not covered by regulations ”. 

5 The regulations specify the various trades and occupations, which are 
usually divided into four categories, namely: technical, graduate and 
scientific personnel ; administrative personnel; tradesmen; and subordinate 
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trade and for each wage category the national regulations describe 
the work involved and specify the minimum wage payable.! 

In addition to wage rates and the classification of occupations 
these regulations cover other important aspects of employment 
relations such as engagement, promotion procedures (limiting 
the employer’s freedom of action), penalties and rewards, leave 
with or without pay, holidays and certain welfare measures. 
Outstanding among the last mentioned are those concerning : 
(a) occupational health and safety, including accident prevention 
rules; (6) occupational or decentralised social security schemes? ; 
and (c) family allowances to supplement the national family 
allowance.* 

In all these aspects of the regulation of conditions of employ- 
ment the Ministry of Labour acts through the division which has 
been known, since February 1960, as the Directorate-General of 
Labour Regulation. 


Role of the Union * 


In what we shall call the system of “state regulation”, by 
contrast to the systems of “trade union regulation ” which are 
usual in other countries, employers’ and workers’ organisations 


personnel. The second group is generally the most numerous, and sometimes 
includes hundreds of subgroups; in quite a number of cases women’s 
occupations are also identified. 

1 Many wage supplements are provided for in the regulations, e.g. regular 
increments for length of service ; housing allowances ; bonuses for arduous, 
unhealthy or dangerous work or for unusual hours and overtime ; super- 
visors’ bonuses or responsibility bonuses for tending certain machinery ; tool 
allowances ; provision of clothing, footwear, products or services by the 
undertaking ; special grants ; incentive payments ; profit sharing ; travelling 
allowances, etc. To give an instance of the exceedingly elaborate nature of 
such rules it may be mentioned that some of them even specify the class of 
railway ticket to be issued to each worker when transferred or on leave, 
according to the worker’s grade. 

2 A number of national regulations have provided for the establishment 
of compulsory provident funds in over 30 industries, with a system of com- 
pulsory contributions payable by workers and employers to meet the cost 
of retirement, widows’, orphans’, disability and other pensions to supplement 
the benefits available under the compulsory national old-age, invalidity and 
sickness insurance schemes. 

’ Although the rates of such supplementary family allowances are fixed 
separately in each set of regulations, there is generally much formal similarity 
between them and they vary in amount from one undertaking to another 
only according to the proportion of the workers employed in the undertaking 
who are married or who have large families. 

4In Spain there are no separate employers’ and workers’ organisations ; 
both employers and workers must belong to the same national union. Within 
each union there is a social section which represents primarily the interests 
of the workers and an economic section which represents the interests of the 
employers. The basic trade union laws in Spain are the Acts of 26 January 
1940 respecting trade union unity and of 6 December 1940 respecting trade 
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occupy a secondary place in determining conditions of work as 
compared with the agencies and officials of the relevant government 
department. 

Does this mean that the system of labour relations in Spain 
is a bureaucratic one ? It has been described as such by one of the 
authors, but if we are to be accurate we must handle this expression 
rather carefully, taking account of all the aspects of the problem 
and above all not losing sight of the institutions which attenuate 
or lessen the degree of state control. 

In Spain, as in other countries, a distinction must be drawn 
between statutory labour law and contractual law, between man- 
datory and permissive provisions, and between the individual 
employment contract and regulations applying to the labour force 
collectively. The sphere of state regulation is perhaps more ex- 
tensive in Spain than in most other countries, but this does not 
mean that the conclusion of separate contracts for individual 
workers and the process of collective bargaining—those two great 
institutions for the determination of conditions of work—are 
unknown either in the machinery of labour relations in Spain or in 
Spanish labour law. Moreover, there is a third factor making for 
decentralisation, namely the works rules of individual under- 
takings.' 

In spite of the doctrinal controversy that arose in Spain when 
the Act of 1931 respecting contracts of employment was revised in 
1944, the contract of employment still exists and there remains a possi- 
bility of fixing conditions of employment on an individual basis 
provided that such conditions are more favourable to the worker 
than those established by regulations or by custom. 

What was more open to question both in practice and in theory 
was whether the process of collective bargaining had withered away 
under the new labour relations system. The Act concerning labour 
regulations was almost a negation of such a process, and the 


union organisation (L.S. 1940 (Sp. 2 and 5B)), and the Act of 23 June 1941 
respecting trade union classification. These have subsequently been 
supplemented and consolidated by various other enactments. See BAayén 
CHACON and PéREz Boriyja, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 396-417 ; PErEez Borija, 
op. cit., 5th edition (1957), pp. 404-426 and ALonso Garcia, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 711-713. 

1Such rules, which were already provided for, although only very 
imprecisely, in the Act of 1931 respecting contracts of employment (L.S., 
1931 (Sp. 14)), were put on a fully systematic basis in the revised text of the 
Act issued in 1944 (L.S., 1944 (Sp. 1)). Two years before, the Act concerning 
labour regulations had provided that undertakings with not less than 50 
employees should be bound to draw up employment rules. The rules may 
not contain provisions contrary to those of national regulations and, like 
individual contracts, may only provide for conditions more favourable to the 
employee (sections 9 and 21 of the Act respecting contracts of employment 
and sections 11, 15 and 16 of the Act concerning labour regulations). 
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revised Act respecting contracts of employment passed it over in 
silence. Yet outside the law or in spite of it ! collective bargaining 
continued to operate and, although for some authorities the 
decrees on wage policy * sounded its death knell, for others they 
provided the most convincing evidence that collective negotiation 
of conditions of employment had not been totally eliminated from 
the labour scene. 

In addition the system of state control provides for the participa- 
tion of unions both in the drafting of regulations * and in their 
application.‘ 

However this may be, until 1958 the role of the unions in the 
determination of conditions of employment was a very secondary 
one. Although in fact they were sometimes very active and played 
an important role behind the scenes, in law the Ministry of Labour, 
acting through the Directorate-General of Labour Regulation, 
to all appearances had a monopoly of the regulaton of employ- 
ment and left the trade unions few opportunities of taking any 
decisions. 

The Act of 24 April 1958 respecting trade union collective 
agreements ® gave a new bent to the system. Admittedly it does 
not abrogate but rather reasserts under another name the prin- 
ciple of preference for national regulations; nor does it fully 
decentralise the process of fixing employment conditions, since the 
agreements concluded have to be submitted to the Ministry for 
approval.® 


1Cf. M. ALonso OLEA: Pactos colectivos y contratos de grupo (Madrid, 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1955). 

2? A number of such decrees were promulgated between 1944 and 1948. 
Their effect was to prevent genera! wage increases without authorisation 
from the Ministry of Labour. They were abrogated in 1956. 

% Section 7 of the Act concerning labour regulations speaks of proposals 
for labour regulations put forward by a ministry other than the Ministry of 
Labour or by the Trade Union Organisation, and section 9 of the Act refers 
to “ assessors ” to be appointed by the National Trade Union Office and who 
“ shall include representatives of all elements of the various occupational 
groups of which the union concerned consists in the section or sections which 
may be affected ”. In law the function of these assessors is only informative, 
but in practice and in certain cases it has involved real collective bargaining 
between employers and workers. 

‘For example by suggesting provisions for the rules of employment of 
individual undertakings, by playing a part in recruitment and promotion 
procedures, etc., or by reporting offences to the labour inspection service. 

§1.S., 1958 (Sp. 1). 

* Where a rise in prices may result from any clauses, they also have to 
be approved by the Ministries of economic affairs (Finance, Industry, 
Commerce, etc.), that is to say those that make up the Government Com- 
mittee on Economic Affairs (section 14 of the Act). Provisions supplementary 
to the Act of 24 April 1958 and to the regulations of 22 July of the same 
year provided for the registration of collective agreements, their gradual 
implementation, etc. 
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It would be impossible here to examine in detail the contents 
of collective agreements ', or the methods of drafting, application, 
acceptance or extension, denunciation, etc., or even to list the 
various kinds of agreement provided for in the Act, although it 
should be noted that in practice there are two main classes of 
agreement, namely: (a) trade union agreements and (b) works 
agreements.? In the conclusion of the latter the works councils 
that are the subject of this article play a decisive role. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SETTING 


The co-operation of workers at the level of the undertaking 
may be regarded either as a politico-social aim in itself or as an 
instrument for the attainment of more general aims. Various 
experiments in European countries show the extent to which such 
co-operation is, or can be, an active element in social policy and 
even in trade union policy, as well as forming an interesting chapter 
in the field of collective relations, being, as it is, a part of what 
is known as collective labour law. 

The present article, however, is not an analysis of the political 
aspects of “ industrial democracy ” nor of the degree of develop- 
ment achieved within the framework of labour law by works 
councils, committees, or other similar consultative bodies which 


in Spain are designated officially as “ Jurados de empresa ” (works 
councils). Our sole aim is to explain the part they play in achieving 


1 There are no prescribed subjects that must obligatorily be covered so 
far as the regulation of employment is concerned, but section 11 of the Act 
gives a long list of questions that may be included in agreements. Between 
the end of 1958 and 31 March 1960, 83 agreements had come into effect, and 
a further 90 were being negotiated at the latter date. 

2 See, in particular, Bay6n CuHac6n and PEéREz Borija, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 186-189 ; ALonso Garcfa, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 412-414 ; J. Pérez LENERO: 
Convenios colectivos sindicales : Doctrinas y legislacién (Madrid, Aguilar, 1959), 
and the commentaries on the Act by M. Ropricuez PiNero. The thesis put 
forward by the first of these authors that Spanish collective agreements are 
not concluded between employers’ and workers’ organisations but within 
such organisations gives a clear picture of the situation. Indeed, because of 
the dual nature of the unions, employers and workers within each union 
defend their respective interests in the negotiation of agreements with 
reference above all to the three general objects of an agreement, which are 
specifically laid down in section 1 of the Act, namely : “ to promote... social 
justice . . . and to improve the standard of living of the workers and achieve 
greater productivity.” 

3 A study of the juridical aspects of works councils is contained in PEREZ 
BortijA, op. cit., 5th edition (1957), pp. 439-452. See also idem : “ Jurados 
de empresa : Consideraciones sobre el decreto de 18 de agosto de 1947”, in 
Politica Social (supplement to Revista de Estudios Politicos) (Madrid, Insti- 
tuto de Estudios Politicos), No. 6, 1948, pp. 59-81, and idem: “ Notas al 
reglamento de jurados de empresa ”, in Cuadernos de Politica Social (Madrid, 
Instituto de Estudios Politicos), No. 19, 1953, pp. 57-90. 
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the goal, outlined in the Co-operation at the Level of the Under- 
taking Recommendation, 1952, of “ promoting consultation and 
co-operation between employers and workers at the level of the 
undertaking on matters of mutual concern not within the scope 
of collective bargaining machinery or not normally dealt with by 
other machinery concerned with the determination of terms and 
conditions of employment”. Our object is to base our analysis 
on the practical functioning of the works councils rather than 
their legal status by considering their possible impact on the 
economic and social development of Spain. 

In both these respects it must be remembered that industrialisa- 
tion took place belatedly in Spain. It really began only at the end 
of the nineteenth century, and, if the rate of economic growth 
and development has quickened in recent years, this is due in large 
measure to the direct and intensive intervention of the State 
since 1941. Nevertheless, persons employed in agriculture still 
represent 47 per cent. of the active population, compared with 
34 per cent. in France, 23 per cent. in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 19 per cent. in north-western Europe, and 16 per cent. 
in the United States. 

Secondly, Spanish industry (and commerce) reflect in their 
development a marked predominance of small and medium-sized 
undertakings. Large establishments are found almost exclusively 
in the following branches of industry: textiles, metallurgy, con- 
struction of transportation material, electricity and, in some large 
cities, private banking and public service concessions. In general, 
however, an approximate idea of the size of establishments in 
Spain is given by the fact that the average number of workers 
per plant is still 11.6, compared with 43 in Switzerland (in 1949) 
and of 59.3 in the United States (in 1947). 

Thirdly, because of complex historical and political circum- 
stances, Spanish industry has from its inception lived in the 
shelter of strong protective barriers, against both external competi- 
tion (thanks to customs tariffs) and internal competition (by the 
formation of groups, consortiums, banking partnerships, mutuals, 
employers’ associations, etc.) 

On this socio-economic basis, the attitude of individual em- 
ployers and workers to possible social experiments and, specifically, 
towards new forms of internal management of undertakings, has 
been one of “ wait and see ”, tinged with mistrust on the part of 
the employers, who have little experience of the machinery of 
collective negotiation, and with a degree of indifference on the 
part of the workers, who are more interested in concrete economic 
improvements such as high wages, cost-of-living bonuses, and 
safeguards against dismissal than in long-term institutions of 
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uncertain effect that entail the assumption of responsibilities, even 
by their own workmates. 

The basic trade union law of 6 December 1940 laid down that 
the head of each undertaking should be assisted in the discharge 
of his functions by members of his staff (section 7), and various 
trade union regulations were issued from time to time to provide 
for workers’ representation in the form of individual trade union 
delegates and of boards. 

In 1944 the second meeting of the National Council for Social 
Regulation held by the Trade Union Organisation! adopted a 
recommendation concerning co-operation in the undertaking. This 
was taken up and developed by the First National Congress of 
Workers? in 1946 and, at its request, the Government issued a 
decree on 18 August 1947 establishing works councils as permanent 
and obligatory bodies for the first time in Spain. The Second 
National Congress of Workers, held in 1951, again urged the 
Government to issue regulations for the operation of works councils. 
This it did on 11 September 1953, from which time works councils 
began to be effectively set up in the undertakings concerned. 


THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION IN THE UNDERTAKING 
Politico-Social Background 


The first provisions for co-operation by the staff in the under- 
taking are formulated in a draft Act concerning contracts of 
employment drawn up in 1921 by the Institute for Social Reform, a 
public body in which employers and workers were represented. 
Section 10 of this draft provided for the constitution of “ councils 
for industrial co-operation ” in industries or factories to be desig- 
nated by the Institute itself. The councils were to be composed of 
workers in the undertaking and an equal number of representatives 


1 The various departments of the Trade Union Organisation are central- 
ised in district and provincial trade union offices and a National Trade Union 
Office. In 1942 councils for social regulation were set up in the provincial 
offices to inform and advise the Organisation and in general to promote its 
social work—the regulation of conditions of work, trade union conciliation, 
representation on bodies administering social security schemes, etc. The 
same function was performed at the national level by the National Council 
for Social Regulation. All of these councils included workers’ representatives 
and assessors alongside the heads of technical and administrative depart- 
ments. 

2 The National Congresses of Workers are big trade union meetings held 
at irregular intervals on the initiative of the Trade Union Organisation 
itself to review the social work of the Government and of the Trade Union 
Organisation, as well as the economic repercussions of that work, and to 
draw up plans for future action in the form of conclusions. To date, three 
national congresses have been held. 
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of the technical managers and ‘shareholders. Their main duties 
were to achieve optimum economic output, loyal application of 
employment contracts and labour regulations and the attainment 
of harmonious relations between the different members of the 
undertaking. More far-reaching powers, such as participation in 
the board of directors, examination of balance sheets and accounts, 
organisation of social welfare, etc., were to be granted subject to a 
favourable decision by the Institute for Social Reform in each case. 

During discussion of the draft Act the trade union represen- 
tatives in the Institute submitted an amendment which, already at 
this early stage, set forth the position adopted by the trade unions 
in all future negotiations on the subject. This was as follows : only 
members of the union of at least two years’ standing at the date of 
election were to be eligible for the councils ; an elected member’s 
mandate would lapse if he ceased to belong to the trade union, and 
could also be revoked by a majority decision of his trade union 
associates. In view of the very important part to be played in them 
by the trade unions these councils were to be called “ Supervisory 
Trade Union Committees ”. 

Because of the position adopted by the workers, the employers’ 
representatives abstained from discussing the draft Act pending 
the outcome of a general and public inquiry, and as a result sec- 
tion 10 was deleted. 

Trade union ideology, however, again came to the fore in another 
draft Act on the supervision of the undertaking submitted to the 
Constituent Assembly in October 1931 by the Minister for Labour 
and Planning. This provided for the constitution of supervisory 
committees of wage earners and salaried employees in all non- 
agricultural undertakings with more than 50 workers. The con- 
ditions of eligibility included two years’ membership of the relevant 
workers’ association, the latter being empowered to revoke its 
representatives’ mandates. Communication between the super- 
visory committees and the undertakings was through the trade 
union association itself, which was to submit “ quarterly memo- 
randa”, drawn up by the committees, to the employer, and, 
simultaneously, to the employers’ association. The aim was to 
ensure that all relations between the undertaking and its staff 
should be effected through the trade union. 

This draft was unanimously and firmly rejected by the em- 
ployers, who invoked both the right of the owner to manage the 
undertaking in virtue of his proprietary rights and the unstable 
economic situation prevailing at the time. The latter was a very 
strong argument, for in 1931 Spain was experiencing simultaneously 
the political stresses attendant upon the inauguration of the Second 
Republic and the consequence of the world crisis which had started 
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in the United States in 1929. Some sections of the Catholic press 
usefully clarified the whole question by distinguishing between the 
motives that had inspired the draft, the prevailing situation and 
the underlying principles involved. Even though they disapproved 
the first and considered the economic and political circumstances 
at the time selected to be unfavourable, they nevertheless acknow- 
ledged that “ the institution of supervision by workers emboc‘es a 
very desirable principle of social justice ”. 

The 1931 draft, even though approved without any special 
amendments by the working committee of the Cortes, did not 
become law. 


Socio-Economic Background 


Between 1938, when the Labour Charter recognised the principle 
of co-operation, and 1953, when the regulations governing works 
councils came into effect, co-operation at the level of the under- 
taking was partially and haphazardly introduced in certain special 
institutions or others set up with specific aims. For example 
“ workers’ canteens ”, which since 1938 had been obligatory in 
undertakings with more than 50 workers, were managed on a 
mouthly basis by two workers from a roster of six designated by 
the director, manager, or employer from among the senior em- 
ployees of the undertaking. Similarly the management boards of 
“company shops ”, which were also made obligatory in 1941, 
included, in addition to the chief or manager of the undertaking, 
three workers appointed by the provincial branch of the union in 
agreement with the chief in question. 

Workers’ co-operation was, however, fully effective and of 
great interest in two specialised institutions—(a) occupational 
safety and health committees, and (b) family allowance com- 
missions. 

The former were set up in large undertakings, voluntarily at the 
beginning and thanks to an energetic publicity campaign by the 
Ministry of Labour. Experience gained up to 1944 in about 300 
of these committees enabled the Ministry to declare them obligatory 
on 21 September 1944 in a wide range of occupations in under- 
takings with more than 250 workers (or in some cases 500), or 
wherever certain special circumstances obtained (manifest risks of 
accident or ill-health, heavy labour by women or minors, etc.) in 
those with more than 100 permanent workers. The number of 
members of each committee is decided on by the undertaking and 
includes obligatorily, apart from the chairman (who is the manager 
or a senior technical employee representing him), a safety engineer, 
an industrial doctor, a secretary and at least two skilled workers 
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selected by the management from a panel of three nominated by 
the trade union organisation. When there are several committees 
in the same undertaking, a central committee is set up to co-ordinate 
and direct their work. 

Family allowance commissions supervise the distribution of 
the funds which all non-agricultural undertakings are obliged to 
constitute for the payment of additional family allowances to their 
employees in proportion to their family obligations (wife, children 
under 23 years, invalid children over 23, etc.). These funds are 
financed by payments varying around 20 per cent. of total pay- 
rolls. A commission is set up in each establishment of the under- 
taking and comprises the head of the establishment, or his repre- 
sentative, and the workers (numbering from one to four) designated 
by him from a panel nominated by the union. Family allowance 
commissions, which were instituted in 1942, have been operating 
regularly and obligatorily in all industrial and commercial under- 
takings since 1945. 

Finally there is the experiment of the trade union delegates, 
which commenced soon after the promulgation of the Labour 
Charter and of which more will be said later in this article. 


Private Initiative and Social Action 


In the various institutions examined so far, it will be clearly seen 
how the co-operation of the staff was limited to specific functions ; 
and how, at the same time, the employer retained wide discre- 
tionary powers, even in the appointment of the workers’ members 
of the various commissions either directly or from panels provided 
by the Trade Union Organisation. Equally evident is the control 
exercised by the trade unions over the workers represented. 

Co-operation on a broader basis, as well as the election of 
members by the workers concerned, took place only in a few under- 
takings on the initiative of the management. Such cases were, never- 
theless, very rare. The same cannot be said of the State, which 
associated both employers and employees on equal terms in the 
management of many social security organisations, particularly of 
the Workers’ Mutual Insurance Societies—compulsory funds set up 
for various occupations and sectors of industry and commerce and 
which finance the workers’ universities, where many thousands of 
workers’ children receive general education and vocational training. 


The Present Position 


The steady economic recovery of the country and the training 
and maturity shown by the groups of workers participating in the 
management of various institutions, particularly in this latest 
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experiment of mutual insurance, enabled the Government to em- 
bark without any serious risk on the establishment of the works 
councils. 

The mission assigned to them is to ensure the best possible 
labour-management relations, while fostering higher production 
and productivity. The employer retains full responsibility for 
managing the undertaking. From the beginning the councils were 
conceived as joint bodies and not simply as representatives of the 
workers. Their members were elected directly by the workers in the 
undertaking, without previous submission of lists by the trade 
union. 

Though the Government laid its plans for works councils in 1947, 
economic circumstances did not permit it to put them into practice 
until 1953. Even then it was decided to proceed very slowly with 
the constitution of works councils, which were not at first intro- 
duced in all the undertakings envisaged (those with more than 50 
workers) but only in the largest—those with more than 1,000 
workers. For the same reasons, trade union control over the works 
councils was increased to guarantee both their independence of the 
undertaking and their basic function as organs of social peace. 


THE METHODS OF CO-OPERATION AT THE LEVEL 
OF THE UNDERTAKING 


Trade Union Delegates 


The institution of trade union delegates constituted the first 
form of co-operation of employees in the undertaking and at the 
same time provided a link between employees and the Trade Union 
Organisation. 

At first delegates were appointed by the Trade Union Organisa- 
tion itself from among the workers in the undertaking. Since 1941 
the Women’s Section, a politico-social organisation dealing with the 
participation of Spanish women in the social life of the nation, has 
also appointed women delegates in factories, workshops and work- 
places where women are employed. At the present time delegates 
are designated by election in all establishments with more than 50 
employees.! Skilled workers, unskilled workers and administrative 
staff form three distinct groups of electors. Technical staff elect 
representatives only in establishments with more than 500 per- 
manent employees, and then only if the provincial branch of the 


1 Under the trade union election rules recently approved (19 July 1960) 
trade union delegates are elected in all establishments employing 15 or more 
workers. These rules constitute the only legislation concerning trade union 
delegates, since the text laying down their status and duties is awaiting 
approval. 
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trade unions decides that there are enough of them to justify it ; if 
the contrary is the case, the places which would have gone to the 
technical group serve to increase the number of places allocated to 
the administrative group. 

Those having a vote are Spanish workers in the undertaking, 
over 18 years of age, and listed as such on the undertaking’s returns. 
Workers of either sex are eligible for election provided they are 
Spanish, over 21 years of age, able to read and write, included on 
the electoral rolls of the union and have had at least six months’ 
service in the undertaking. Advance notification of candidature is 
not required. 

Voting is by ballot and is carried out on the premises of the 
establishment during working hours. A record is taken at the end 
of each session. The number of delegates elected is in direct propor- 
tion to the return of workers for each establishment. In elections 
preliminary to the election of members to the works council the 
following proportions are used : establishments with between 500 
and 1,000 employees, 24 delegates ; establishments with more than 
1,000 employees, 32 delegates. 

As indicated by his title, the delegate’s mission is one of liaison 
or communication between the management of the undertaking and 
the Trade Union Organisation. He has no executive functions, nor 
can he take decisions. He advises the staff on their rights ; receives 
their requests ; transmits their grievances to management ; assists 
them in availing themselves of the different social services established 
for the benefit of the workers, e.g. trade union services for education 
and leisure, housing, etc. Recently, in 1959, the system of trade union 
delegates was extended to cover seasonal workers in agriculture. 

The system of trade union delegates was to have disappeared 
once the works councils were formed. But, since councils are set 
up only in establishments with more than 500 workers, delegates 
still have a role to play in smaller establishments. In addition, under 
a reform of the rules governing the election of members of works 
councils carried through in December 1957, trade union delegates 
even continue to exist in establishments with more than 500 
workers, where they act as secondary electors in a two-stage 
electoral procedure (see below). The maintenance of the system of 
trade union delegates alongside the works councils was also recom- 
mended by the Trade Union Social Council in 1959.1 


1The Trade Union Organisation includes provincial trade union econ- 
omic councils and a National Trade Union Economic Council, a standing 
advisory body. In 1959 it was decided to create a body with a similar 
constitution and functions in the social field—the National Trade Union 
Social Council. Both are organs of the Trade Union Organisation, which 
co-ordinates their work and prepares final socio-economic plans for sub- 
mission to the Government. 


2 
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Trade union delegates enjoy the same protection against dis- 
missal as members of the works councils. It appears, however, that 
they are not in fact in such an exposed position, since they operate 
as individuals and work in close collaboration with the managerial 
staff of the undertaking. This explains why they must be directly 
under the control of the Trade Union Organisation. Experience has 
nevertheless shown them to be useful social instruments, mainly 
as channels of communication with the social services provided 
by the Trade Union Organisation itself. 


Works Councils as Instruments of Workers’ Co-operation 


The structural framework of co-operation by the workers in 
Spanish undertakings has three distinctive characteristics : (a) it is 
obligatory only in certain establishments; (b) the workers are 
represented by occupational categories ; (c) the system is one of 
co-operation rather than co-decision or co-management. These 
three characteristics are discussed and explained in the following 
examination of the scope of the councils, their structure and their 
functions. 


Scope and Organisation of the Councils. 


Works councils are intended to be set up in industrial or service 
undertakings in all establishments with more than 50 permanent 
workers, with the exception of military or militarised establish- 
ments ; agricultural and forestry undertakings and fisheries ; co- 
operative societies employing only co-operative members ; and 
other undertakings specifically exempted by the Council of Ministers 
on the advice of the Trade Union Organisation. The National 
Mint and the Bank of Spain have so far been excluded. 

In accordance with the principle of gradual introduction 
already mentioned, the obligatory constitution of councils was 
limited, in 1953, to establishments having 1,000 or more workers ; 
in 1956 this figure was reduced to 500 workers ; a further reduction, 
to 250 workers, has been under active consideration since June 1959 
but no regulations to this effect have yet been issued. Home- 
workers, trainees and apprentices are excluded from the computa- 
tion of the number of employees. 

The decree of 1947 provided that the “ undertaking ” or “ econ- 
omic unit ” should be the normal basis for the organisation of 
works councils and also envisaged the formation of several sub- 
councils where the undertaking consisted of more than one establish- 
ment employing more than 50 workers. However, the decree of 
11 September 1953 promulgating regulations for the works councils 
laid down that the establishment should be the normal unit. 
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Undertakings must set up councils for each of their establish- 
ments employing more than 500 workers. By establishment is 
understood each of the separate “ functionally independent organic 
units ” within the “ economic unit ” or “ undertaking ”. In addi- 
tion, units occupying separate premises are considered as indepen- 
dent establishments if they are more than 15 kilometres apart. 

The existence of large undertakings operating on a national 
scale, and with branches scattered over the whole country, gave 
rise to countless difficulties. Central works councils having a 
uniform policy for the whole undertaking have already been formed 
in the Spanish National Railway System (in 1958) and in the Tele- 
phone Company and the Tabacalera Company (in 1959). These 
central councils can set up delegate committees or subcouncils in 
selected establishments, but any agreements entered into by these 
rate only as simple proposals which must secure final approval by 
the central council. 


Structure of the Councils. 


Three aspects of the structure of works councils merit examin- 
ation : the fact that the employer can occupy the chairmanship, 
the fact that the members of works councils form a selective 
representation of the workers, and the fact that the councils may 
set up subcouncils and committees. 


Composition of the Councils. 


The works council is a joint body comprising the employer or 
head of the undertaking and the representatives of the staff. The 
former is the chairman, but he can delegate this duty to another 
person, provided the latter belongs to the undertaking. In general, 
in the various workers’ congresses, there has been pressure to have 
the head of the undertaking personally assume and discharge the 
duties of chairman, by reason of his greater authority and respon- 
sibility. In central councils, in accordance with this principle, the 
chairmanship must in fact be assumed by a senior employee of the 
undertaking.! 

The number of members representing the staff is based on the 
following scale : from 51 to 250, four ; from 251 to 500, eight ; from 
501 upward, twelve. For the purpose of election the staff is divided 
into four occupational categories, namely : technical, administrative, 


1 Despite the limited authority of the works council, the presence of the 
employer and of the most representative workers would appear to make it 
a personification of the social group comprised within the undertaking. 
However, according to certain worker members of these councils, the 
presence of the employer and of senior employees sometimes inhibits the 
spontaneity of discussion. 
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skilled workers, and unskilled workers. As an example of these 
categories it may be mentioned that in private banking under- 
takings the first group consists of managerial and senior staff ; 
the second of administrative officials ; the third of clerical assistants 
and tellers; and the last of miscellaneous subordinate staff.* 

The distribution of the members among the various occupational 
categories is a matter for the Trade Union Organisation. At the 
Second Workers’ Congress in 1951 a request was made that re- 
presentation should in each case be proportionate to the size of 
the various occupational categories. When these four categories do 
not all exist in an undertaking, the member or members representing 
the missing groups are elected from assimilated groups, i.e. technical 
with administrative, and skilled labour with unskilled. 

In central works councils, grouping by occupational category 
and the number of members are arranged somewhat differently. 
Thus in the Spanish National Railway System there are ten groups, 
some of them with subgroups, and a total of 20 members distributed 


unequally among them. 
In undertakings which have a medical service ? the chief medical 
officer is an associate member of the works council. Finally, in 


1 Thus, for example, in one of the so-called “ big four ” of private banking 
the total number of 892 workers is distributed as follows : technical, 123; 
administrative, 186; skilled workers, 340 ; and unskilled workers, 243. 

To give a comparative idea of undertakings in other branches a well- 
known construction firm has 120 technical staff, 70 administrative staff, 
and more than 1,000 permanent workers, including skilled and unskilled (as 
many as 8,000 including temporary workers). 

In the telephone company there are 450 technical staff, 5,500 admin- 
istrative staff and some 12,500 skilled and unskilled workers (in roughly 
equal numbers). In a rail and tramway company the staff presents very 
different proportions: 21 technical, 68 administrative, 2,114 skilled and 
759 unskilled. In this undertaking the Directorate-General of Labour 
authorised a readjustment by diminishing the membership for technical and 
administrative staff and introducing further occupational divisions to allow 
for the representation of “ traffic”, “ workshops ” and “ permanent ways 
and works ”. 

Finally, in two undertakings in the metal industry, one engaged in 
producing aluminium ware, domestic electrical applicances and structural 
metal (M.M.M.) and the other producing motors and lorries (B.D.), the 
distribution is as follows: M.M.M.: technical, 71; administrative, 519; 
skilled, 831; unskilled, 2,289. B.D.: technical, 269; administrative, 281; 
skilled, 1,869 ; unskilled, 217. 

It will be readily apparent from the foregoing examples that occupational 
distribution varies greatly from one undertaking to the next. 

2 These services, which have recently been reorganised, are obligatory in 
Spanish undertakings employing more than 1,000 permanent workers (those 
with less than this figure and more than 100 must set up joint medical 
services with other undertakings) ; they are run by professional and auxiliary 
staff who have taken special courses in the School of Industrial Medicine. 
Some of these courses deal specifically with the functions of industrial 
medical officers on works councils, particularly those concerned with the 
study of accident prevention and other aspects of occupational safety and 
health. The medical officer is a member of the works council and also of the 
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establishments where more than 25 apprentices are permanently 
employed, these are specially represented in the works council by a 
worker aged over 18 years, who speaks for them whenever matters 
relating to their vocational or social training, etc., are under discus- 
sion. For this purpose apprentices are defined as male workers aged 
under 21 years, and female workers aged under 17 years. Female 
workers under the age of 21 may also be specially represented. 
For each member there is an alternate, elected at the same time. 
At various trade union congresses the workers have requested that 
a workers’ vice-chairman, freely elected by the works council itself, 
should also be provided for. The council, finally, has a secretary, 
a post reserved for the youngest member representing the admin- 
istrative group. This restriction has been repeatedly censured 
at workers’ congresses, which have expressed the view that the 
post of secretary should be filled by election within the council. 


Appointment of Members. 

Staff representatives are appointed by election, with the 
exception of those coming under the description of “ associate 
and special members ”, i.e. industrial medical officers and appren- 
tices. Members representing the latter are nominated by the Youth 
Front! in the case of males, and by the Women’s Section tor 
females. The medical officer has a seat on the council ex officio. 

With these exceptions all members were directly elected until 
1957. From December of that year, however, a system of indirect 
election has been in force. The electors must satisfy the following 
requirements: they must be Spanish, over 18 years of age ; be able 
to read and write ; be in full enjoyment of civil rights appropriate 
to their age ; have at least three years’ seniority in some occupation 
in the category to which they belong ; have worked for more than 
one year in the undertaking ; not have been penalised for gross 
misconduct in connection with their work; and they must be 
trade union delegates.? No particular political affiliation is required. 

The conditions of eligibility are the same as those required 
for electors, with the following differences: the age is increased 


occupational safety and health committee with power to vote on matters 
relating to his functions (which are fairly broad in scope). When there is 
more than one medical officer the chief of the medical service is a member 
of the works council. 

1 The Youth Front is a youth organisation that encourages educational, 
sporting and kindred activities. It also safeguards the welfare of apprentices 
and other workers as well as their vocational training and so forth. It fosters 
the spiritual unity of youth but does not impose any particular political 
ideology on its members. 

2 Since this article was written this last condition was abrogated by 
Decree No. 1845 of 6 October 1960 (Boletin Oficial del Estado, No. 244, 
11 Oct. 1960), so that representatives are once again elected directly by their 
workmates as they were before the reform introduced in 1957. 
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to 25 years; seniority in the occupation to five years; seniority 
in the undertaking to three years or, if it is a recently founded 
undertaking, to 18 months. Candidates need not be trade union 
delegates, but their candidature must have been announced in 
advance. Until 1957 re-election was not allowed. Again on this 
point, however, successive workers’ congresses openly attacked 
the legal ruling prohibiting re-election. The employers for their 
part, as has been recorded in the inquiries into the subject made 
by the Department of Industrial Sociology of the Balmes Institute 
(the higher council for scientific research) and by the Chair of 
Social Policy and Labour Law of the Faculty. of Political Science, 
Economics and Commerce of the University of Madrid, pointed 
out that the worker lost his membership at the very time when 
his experience on the works council made him a particularly 
suitable candidate. The decree of 23 December 1957 permitted 
re-election but, on the other hand, maintained the requirement 
of three years’ seniority in the undertaking.! 

In central works councils the conditions of eligibility and those 
applicable to electors are substantially the same. Members of 
committees or subgroups in the various branch establishments are 
designated by the central works council itself. 

Candidates can be put up for election in three different ways : 
by a majority vote of the outgoing works council ; by a majority 
decision of the social section of the trade union concerned ?; or 
by a decision of 5 per cent. of the workers in the occupational group. 
As none of these methods excludes the others, several different 
lists of candidates may be proposed. Three names are submitted 
for each place and another three for the alternates; these are 
formally submitted in writing to the provincial branch of the trade 
union and to the establishment itself. If no candidates are 
proposed by any of the methods mentioned, the provincial 
branch of the trade unions then submits proposals. The Trade 
Union Organisation can veto the inclusion among nominees of 
workers whom it may consider to be prejudicial to the attainment 
of the basic aims of works councils. 


1 The Second National Congress of Workers in 1951 called for a reduction 
of the qualifying period to one year. The Third Congress in 1955 also requested 
that the minimum age should be reduced from 25 to 23 years. 

2In Spain collective employment relations lie within the framework of 
the Trade Union Organisation : employers are represented in the economic 
sections of each trade union body (local, district, provincial and national), 
and the workers in the corresponding social sections. A member of each 
section sits on the board of the other section. When the nature of a problem 
calls for it, the boards of the two sections meet, and, if a dispute arises, joint 
committees are formed to arrive at a peaceful settlement within the Trade 
Union Organisation itself ; but a decision taken by such a joint committee is 
no more than a proposal. 
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The elections are held on the premises of the establishment 
at a polling station organised under the chairmanship of the 
head of the undertaking or a person delegated by him. The vote 
is by ballot. The scrutiny, which is carried out immediately, is 
public to any electors who may wisi: to attend it. A record is 
taken of any possible irregularities and also of the various stages 
of the election and this is signed by all the election officials. Any 
complaints come before the Trade Union Organisation for decision. 


Election by Occupational Categories and the Unity of Works 
Councils. 


It is not intended here to engage in a dogmatic discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of a system of universal demo- 
cracy as opposed to the current system of election by four distinct 
occupational categories. Our aim is merely to show how the 
councils have suffered hardly any ill-effects by reason of this 
occupational distinction and grouping. Indeed, it is of importance 
to place on record that the unity of co-operation has not been 
impaired. All the members of works councils have felt themselves 
to be representatives of the workers as such and not of the specific 
interests of certain sectors or groups of workers, even where one 
of the groups may have expressed certain reservations of principle 
towards some of the others. Furthermore, and as has already been 
mentioned, when the representation of the different categories 
within an undertaking turns out to be very disproportionate, the 
quadripartite distribution is made a little more flexible, or the 
concepts of the technical, administrative and unskilled worker are 
broadened to include in the latter category highly skilled workers 
who, because they do not occupy posts characteristic of the under- 
taking, could be regarded as belonging to no defined category. 
This balancing of the groups among themselves favours “ unity ” 
and has strengthened the spirit of co-operation. 


Status of Members of Works Councils, and Safeguards. 


Members serve in an honorary capacity and without remunera- 
tion. Any expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties (e.g. 
travelling expenses for members of the central works councils) are 
borne by the undertaking. 

The main obligations of members are to maintain secrecy 
regarding all matters affecting the undertaking and of which they 
have knowledge by reason of their position, and to attend meetings, 
even it held outside working hours ; this latter point has been the 
subject of repeated criticism at successive workers’ congresses. 
Unjustified absences from meetings, the neglect of duties or other 
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possible forms of misconduct are sanctioned by the imposition of 
fines of up to five days’ wages (and up to 50,000 pesetas in the case 
of chairmen) ; in case of serious misconduct jeopardising the social 
harmony of the undertaking a special procedure is provided for, 
through which the labour authorities, acting on a report submitted 
by the Trade Union Organisation, may relieve the member con- 
cerned of his duties or dismiss the works council as a whole. 

A worker ceases to be a member of the works council if he leaves 
the undertaking or the occupational category for which he was 
elected, in the event of his legal or physical incapacity, etc. It 
should be specially noted that membership is also terminated at 
the end of the term of office or if the member is promoted or up- 
graded by the undertaking. 

The term of office is three years, running concurrently for all 
members, a measure which has been censured by both employers’ 
and workers’ representatives on the grounds that staggered terms 
of office would ensure continuity in the works councils. Individual 
upgrading or promotion as a cause of termination has also been 
criticised. The inquiry carried out by the Department of Industrial 
Sociology already mentioned, as well as the Third Workers’ Congress 
in 1955, drew attention to the objections to this principle, which 
opens to the undertaking the possibility of ridding itself of an 
awkward member at a slight increase in cost. It was felt more 
suitable that the works council itself should move the cessation of 
membership and that the Trade Union Organisation should decide 
whether to endorse or reject the motion. 

Special safeguards are provided for members of works councils. 
If a member is to be transferred, sanctioned or dismissed an 
inquiry must be instituted and the member concerned has the 
right to be heard. Once the inquiry has been closed, the undertaking 
proposes the sanction to the Trade Union Office. The latter, in its 
turn, must hear the other members of the works council and, having 
taken their advice, transmits the whole record to the Labour 
Tribunal for decision. The Tribunal, if it agrees to the sanction, 
reports accordingly to the Trade Union Office, without prejudice to 
the rights of the member to appeal to the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice. 

These safeguards for members of works councils were originally 
maintained for three years after they ceased to be members, for the 
purpose of avoiding any possible reprisals. In 1958, however, this 
period was unaccountably reduced to one year. 


The Functions of Councils. 


The functions of works councils are very numerous and detailed, 
embracing the three spheres of the undertaking—economic, tech- 
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nical and social. In none of these spheres, however, and least of all 
the economic, are the entrepreneur’s management rights in any way 
encroached upon. As has already been said, there is no question of 
a system of co-decision. The attributes of the works council are 
those of initiative or suggestion, of supervision, of information, etc., 
i.e. they are limited to the consultative or advisory level. 

Some of these functions are general, others specific. The most 
important of the former are to promote social peace, increased 
production and the development of the national economy. A 
general summary of the main specific functions of works councils is 
given below : 


Social functions. To settle grievances arising out of alleged non-obser- 
vance of social legislation ; to examine every three months any measures 
taken for the physical, moral, cultural and social betterment of the workers 
and for vocational training and promotion ; to act as a link between the 
undertaking and the assistance services of the trade unions ; to report on 
crises or on changes in the conditions of work ; to investigate and advise on 
individual disciplinary dismissals ; to make proposals on the investment of 
funds for social purposes ; to investigate and advise on grievances concerning 
grading of staff ; and to designate the staff members who are to co-operate 
in the administration of company stores and workers’ canteens. 

Technical functions. To deal with matters relating to accident prevention 
and occupational saf ‘y and health ; and to propose measures for improving 
production (bonus rates, piece-rates, etc.). 

Economic functions. To take cognisance each year of information relating 
to the general progress in production and marketing prospects. 

Standard-setting functions. To report on the proposed works rules of the 
undertaking, and to conclude collective agreements with the undertaking. 


The works council exerts its maximum functions in the econ- 
omic sphere through its examination of the report, which the 
undertaking must submit to it at least once a year through its 
chairman, on the general progress in production, marketing 
prospects, etc. The chairman makes available to the members 
the balance sheet, the annual report, and any other documents 
that he considers may strengthen the feeling of solidarity of the 
staff with the economic position of the undertaking. 

The intervention of the works council in the social and technical 
spheres is mandatory in many cases. These include its hearing of 
complaints by the staff regarding non-observance of social legisla- 
tion ; its advice on bonus rates, piece-rates, task-rates or other 
forms of incentive payment, etc. Of the functions formerly reserved 
to management, the works council assumes that of designating 
workers to co-operate in the administration of the company store 
and of the workers’ canteens. Finally, it absorbs the functions of 
the family allowance commissions and the occupational safety and 
health committees already detailed above. With regard to the 
latter, the council also has competence to nominate the different 
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experts, not exceeding eight in number, who act as advisers to the 
committee alongside the safety engineer and the industrial medical 
officer. 

The council normally meets at least once a month. Special 
meetings may be convened by the chairman or on request by two- 
thirds of the members.! 

The notice convening the meeting must be in writing and copies 
of the documentation required to enable discussion of the agenda is 
either attached to the notice or made available to the members by 
the secretariat of the council. During deliberations there is com- 
plete freedom of opinion and each member votes in accordance 
with his own judgment. Voting is by show of hands and all those 
present must vote, including the chairman. Practice would appear 
to indicate that chairmen do not like to force a vote. A record of the 
meetings is taken and may be examined on demand by both the 
labour authorities and the Trade Union Organisation. 

Members’ proposals, and complaints or grievances brought by 
the staff, are submitted to the full council, which decides freely on 
their acceptance or rejection. Proposals supported by a majority 
are transmitted to the undertaking, which must advise the council 
of its decision through the chairman within two months, giving the 
reasons if the decision is negative. There is no discussion on a 
negative decision. Complaints which are accepted are also passed 
on to the undertaking. Having heard the latter’s comments the 
council endorses or rejects the complaint. In the former case the 
complaint is transmitted to the Ministry of Labour for further 
regulatory action through the Trade Union Organisation. 

In the discharge of the various functions entrusted to it the 
council may act either as a plenum, or through commissions and 
subcouncils. The family allowance commissions and the occupa- 
tional safety and health committees already mentioned are 
permanent. 


PRACTICAL EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The seven years’ experience ot works councils constitutes a 
very short period for the evaluation of an institution ot this kind, 
which represents an innovation having great responsibility in the 
economic, social and political life of the country. On the basis, 
however, of the opinion expressed by the workers at their con- 
gresses, the attitude of the employers, and the views of the mem- 
bers as reflected in different inquiries made on the subject, it does 
appear possible to formulate certain conclusions. These reveal that 


1 Workers’ congresses have repeatedly claimed that a request from an 
absolute majority of the members should be sufficient. 
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the attitude of mistrust and apprehension on both sides has 
disappeared, leaving in its place either indifference, based on the 
belief that such an institution is not an instrument of social 
revolution, or a certain hopefulness among those who have been 
closely concerned in the work of the councils and have realised 
their possibilities. 

The latter include precisely those workers who have been 
members of the existing councils throughout their short history 
and who are already very numerous.! The inquiries carried out 
by the Department of Industrial Sociology in 1955 and by the 
Chair of Social Policy and Labour Law from 1955 to 1960 clearly 
reveal that the vast majority of those who have served on works 
councils are in favour of the institution. 

Points of friction have been few and suggestions for their 
elimination do not pose any insoluble problems. For example 
there is criticism of the practice by the undertaking of delegating 
the chairmanship to persons with no experience of “ human 
relations ”, and who furthermore lack the authority to dispose, 
during the meeting, of the question under discussion. Personal 
attendance by the owner, as the head of the enterprise, is unami- 
mously agreed to be necessary, even if for preparatory sessions it 
is considered desirable that a vice-chairman should preside. On the 
other hand, there is also criticism of the attendance at meetings 
of the council by members of middle management acting as advisers 
to the chairman ; their presence inhibits the freedom of expression 
of the members who are their subordinates. The time allowed 


1 The following table shows the number of works councils in the various 
provinces : 





Coefficient of industrialisation é 
. | Number of councils by provinces 
(percentages) | 


_. Sa Barcelona (77) ; Madrid (45) ; Oviedo (20) ; 
Valencia (16); Santander (15); Guiptizcoa | 
(13) ; Vizcaya (10) ; Zaragoza (9); Alicante, | 
Sevilla (8) ; Murcia (5) ; Cadiz, Alava (3). | 
Total, 232. 
es Or od be sy |} Leén (10) ; Gerona (9); Huelva, Jaén (6) ; 
Teruel (5); Pontevedra, Cérdoba (4); La 
Coruna, Burgos, Ciudad Real, Granada (3) ; 
Navarra, Tarragona, Castellén de la Plana, 
Almeria, Malaga (2); Orense, Zamora, 
| Palencia, Logrono (1) ; Lérida (0). Total, 70. 
Dees them 30... Badajoz, Tenerife (1); Toledo, Cuenca, 
Guadalajara, Huesca, Soria, Segovia, Avila, 
Albacete, Salamanca, Valladolid, Lugo, 
Caceres, Baleares, Las Palmas (0). Total, 2. 
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for the undertaking to reach a decision regarding submissions 
from the council is considered excessively long ; on receipt of a 
reply from the undertaking the proposal has in many cases lost its 
interest for the staff. Finally, a system of direct and efficacious 
communication between the council and the staff it represents 
is being sought as a means of publicising the proposals of council 
members, the agreements reached and the decisions of the under- 
taking. The method of reporting back by means of condensed 
reports displayed on notice boards is unsatisfactory. A request 
has also been made that the councils should periodically attend a 
general assembly of the workers for the purpose of submitting a 
general and public report. Many undertakings use their own 
works journals or magazines as a means of communication. 

The employers, for their part, even though as a whole they 
display less interest in the councils, and are even apprehensive as 
to their future development, do not raise any serious objections 
against the councils as they now exist. They emphasise particularly 
the lack of interest by the members in the general problems of the 
undertaking compared with an excessive interest in wage increases 
and in complaints by the staff. Initiative in the technical sphere 
is also very limited or is considered to be ingenuous due to the 
lack of specific knowledge. The most effective committee continues 
to be that dealing with family allowances ; this is due to the zeal 
of the possible beneficiaries in eliminating abuses and avoiding 
fraud or deception. The checking of applications for benefit is 
thorough and sure. The occupational safety and health committee 
has in many undertakings not attained its full development. 
Finally, the council plays no direct part in the management of 
company stores, which received a new impetus in 1958, but merely 
designates the staff representatives on the management of the 
store, which functions independently. 

Both parties, employers and workers, display an expectant 
attitude towards the function of determining conditions of work 
by the conclusion of works agreements entrusted to the components 
of the council—chairman and members respectively—by the Act 
of 1958 respecting trade union collective agreements. 

This new and latest function of works councils appears in 
principle to contradict the spirit of paragraph 1 of the Co-operation 
at the Level of the Undertaking Recommendation, 1952 ; since, 
however, the system of collective negotiation laid down by the 
above-mentioned Act entails the constant participation of the 
trade unions in the initiation and development of negotiations 
and in view of the clearly unionised character of the Spanish 
works councils, there is actually no contradiction—and still less 
any lack of co-ordination—between the activities of the unions 
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and those of the works councils, nor does the work of the latter 
suffer from their sustained interest in the collective determination 
of conditions of work. 

Briefly, and while confirming that the 300 or so councils which 
are already in operation do fulfil the spirit of the Recommendation, 
it must be concluded that the various circumstances affecting the 
works councils make it impossible to express any general and final 
judgments on them. Seven years of operation is altogether too 
short a period on which to base an evaluation ; in addition, some 
of the documentation assembled during the inquiries is of little 
practical value since, in many cases, chairmen and members gave 
their personal opinions on works councils in general, instead of 
their own experience. 

Nevertheless, the information so far obtained is not without 
significance and there are no grounds for painting a gloomy picture 
of the future. Rather, indeed, may we conclude on three notes 
of optimism : (1) in cases where the chairmanship of the council has 
been occupied by an intelligent person, experienced in “ human 
relations ” and free of prejudice against the system, the results 
have been encouraging ; (2) in undertakings that were not only 
fortunate enough to have such a chairman but where there was 
also a more or less homogeneous body of workers with members 
disposed to co-operate, the results have been even more encouraging; 
(3) at different times the Trade Union Organisation in conjunction 
with various teaching establishments? has arranged for members 
of works councils to take training and improvement courses ; the 
efficacy of these will be shown in years to come, by demonstrating 
whether or not the Spanish worker (in whom we have great 
confidence if he is properly instructed) and the employer (who 
also shows at times insufficient social training) are able to attain 
the optimum degree of co-operation. The progress so far made is 
considerable ; but the tasks yet to be accomplished are still greater. 


1 Especially the Workers’ Training College, which is run by the Director 
of the Social School of Madrid, under the authority of the Ministry of Labour. 
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To make allowance for the different rates of mental develobment of 
individuals and permit those who have broken off their education pre- 
maturely to develop their capacities to the full at a later date, a national 
system of education must not only be organised so as to offer a wide 
choice of courses to schoolchildren but also leave room for changes of 
bent and for further improvement throughout the working life of adults. 

The aim of the following article is to show how the French educa- 
tional system is planned to meet these demands. The author presents a 


purely descriptive picture of the alternative forms of general, technical 
and vocational education and of the various possibilities of transfer 
from one to another, without going into the teaching methods employed 
in them. 


N France freedom of education is the rule. While there is no 
restriction on the running of schools by private individuals, 
provided they possess the university degrees or professional quali- 
fications required by the authorities, the State is in fact responsible 
for the education of the bulk of French children. It supervises all 
the qualifying and competitive examinations leading to diplomas 
or degrees and keeps a check on the standards of the private schools. 
Education in state schools is strictly undenominational and virtually 
free of charge. The Ministry of Education administers the over- 
whelming majority of French schools, although very specialised 
institutions, e.g. those responsible for the training of highly qualified 
technicians, are run by other ministries (telecommunications, the 
armed forces, agriculture and labour). Any statement about the 
structure of public education also applies to private education, since 
all schools prepare their pupils for the same examinations. 
Before going into detail over the organisation of vocational 
education, it is first essential to give a general description of the 
French school system as a whole. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL SYSTEM 


This article, in speaking of various types of educational establish- 
ment, uses the terms introduced by the reform of 1959 ! ; this reform 
has not yet been completely carried out, but will be within the near 
future. Education will be compulsory up to the age of 16 for all 
French children, who must attend either state or private schools, 
whereas hitherto the school-leaving age has been 14. 

The stages of the educational process are classified as follows 
in accordance with the pupils’ age and standard of attainment : 


1. Junior Level (ages 3 to 171). 

Children attend infant schools between the ages of 3 and 6 and 
primary schools between the ages of 6 and 11. 

There is at least one state primary school in each commune or 
group of small communes. These schools have hitherto educated 
their pupils up to the age of 14 and will soon do so up to 16. 

2. Senior Level. 

The senior level caters for pupils between the ages of 11 and 18 
(or 20). The schools coming under this heading comprise: (a) 
establishments giving a general education quite unconnected with 
any vocational purpose, namely classical and modern lycées and 
general secondary schools?; and (b) establishments giving both 
general and vocational education, namely technical lycées and 
technical training schools* (formerly known as apprenticeship 
centres). 

3. Advanced Level. 

Advanced education is for pupils who have normally reached 
the standard of the baccalauréat (the school-leaving examination 
for the top classes of the senior level). It is provided by faculties 
of arts, science, law, medicine and pharmacy, by engineering 
schools which give advanced scientific training for industry or 
agriculture, by advanced schools of economics and business, and 
by schools which train candidates for the public service (teaching, 
the army and the civil service). 


All the foregoing establishments are run by the State. A similar 
pattern exists in private education which comprises— 

(a) at the junior level, infant and primary schools, most of 
them denominational ; 


1 Ordinance No. 59-45 and Decree No. 59-57 of 6 Jan. 1959 (Journal 
officiel de la République frangaise, 91st Year, No. 5, 7 Jan. 1959, pp. 376 and 
422). See also Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXI, No. 9, 
1 May 1959, pp. 329-332. 

2 Collége d’enseignement général. 

3 Collége d’enseignement technique. 
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(6) at the senior level, classical and modern lycées and colleges, 
technical training colleges (mainly commercial) and factory schools 
(mainly industrial) ; and 

(c) at the advanced level, the denominational university facul- 
ties, private engineering schools and business schools run under 
close state supervision by employers’ associations or private 
companies and also in some cases by religious organisations. 


Leaving aside the factory schools, the number of pupils attending 
private schools is barely equal to 17 per cent. of the number at 
state schools (18.5 per cent. in the case of infant schools, 17 per 
cent. in the case of primary schools, 18 per cent. in the case of senior- 
level classes (general and technical) and 6 per cent. in the case of 
advanced educational establishments). 

It is worth noting that after the compulsory school-leaving age, 
37 per cent. of all young people continue to receive full-time educa- 
tion ; 63 per cent. become apprentices with families (agriculture), 
small craftsmen or industrial firms (factories), and almost all of 
these take agricultural or vocational continuation courses (either 
through correspondence or day or evening classes). The organisa- 
tion of education in France is shown in the accompanying diagram. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Organtsation 


In both industry and commerce all vocational education is 
either organised or supervised by the State in close collaboration 
with the representatives of the trades concerned. Private schools, 
factory schools and schools or courses run by employers’ or workers’ 
organisations are subsidised by the State, either direct or by 
granting permission to impose and collect the apprenticeship levy. 

All vocational education facilities are administered by the 
Directorate of Technical and Vocational Education in the Ministry 
of Education. This Directorate administers state-run establish- 
ments, supervises private education, allocates grants and scholar- 
ships to pupils, organises qualifying and competitive examinations 
to test the standard of attainment, reviews the examination pro- 
grammes in each branch and decides whether or not courses and 
examinations should be introduced or abolished. 

All decisions affecting vocational education are taken after 
consultation with the tripartite national vocational advisory com- 
mittees, which comprise representatives of the occupations con- 
cerned (employers and workers) and of the Government (teachers 
at state training schools). Plans submitted to these committees 
are drafted by special subcommittees which prepare vocational 
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education schemes and advise on curricula and examinations for 
each form of skill or qualification. There are 24 of these national 
vocational advisory committees, for metallurgy, wood and allied 
trades, gas and electricity, building and civil engineering, chemicals, 
ceramics, publishing and bookselling, the press, broadcasting, 
textiles, handicrafts, etc. Their work is co-ordinated by a National 
Vocational Council. 

Liaison between the Government and individual trades within 
each département is achieved by means of a technical education 
committee (which is also tripartite) ; it reviews any training prob- 
lems which may arise in the département, puts forward suggestions 
to the National Vocational Council and sometimes makes criticisms 
of its proposals. 

Each département also has voluntary technical education 
advisers (who are appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations). These advisers cater for 
various groups of trades. They are responsible for liaison between 
the authorities and their particular groups of trades, keep a check 
on the uses to which the apprenticeship levy is put, supervise the 
running of vocational courses, preside over examinations for the 
certificate of vocational aptitude and the proficiency certificate, 
sit on the boards of governors of state vocational schools and 
encourage vocational education on behalf of the Government. 

The Ministry of Education supervises and administers vocational 
schemes at the national level through its Directorate of Technical 
and Vocational Education and inspectors-general of technical 
education ; the latter are directly answerable to the Minister of 
education himself but in practice mainly work for the Directorate. 

The Rector of each académie ' is assisted by a Principal Inspector 
of Technical Education, who acts as his adviser, representative 
and delegate. He in turn has a staff of inspectors of technical 
Education and an inspector of vocational guidance, who supervise 
the work of the technical schools. These inspectors act as advisers 
and representatives of the inspecteurs d’académie, who represent 
the Rector in each département. 


Aims of Vocational Education 


The vocational education scheme has had to be greatly enlarged 
in order to meet the constantly changing demands of industry for 
trained staff. The scheme must provide— 

(1) Training for young people to fill various posts in industry 
as skilled workers, lower level staff (assistant technicians and 
technicians) and higher level staff (senior technicians and engineers). 


1 For educational purposes France is divided into 17 areas, called 
académies, each of them administered by a Rector. 
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(2) Opportunities for advancement for all workers whatever 
their level. It must enable a labourer to become a skilled worker, 
a skilled worker to become a technician and a technician to become 
an engineer. 

(3) Further training for workers at all levels during their working 
careers in order to keep up with the rapid changes in techniques. 

(4) Workers for the undermanned occupations, i.e. the rapid 
retraining of workers employed in contracting trades. 


Training of Young People for Employment 
Training up to the Standard of a Skilled Worker. 


Normally an apprenticeship in a commercial, industrial or 
handicraft trade lasts three years. At the age of 11, all pupils 
enter “ observation classes ”. 1 These classes exist in lycées, general 
secondary schools and primary schools, although in the case of the 
great majority of children in village primary schools the teachers 
transfer the most gifted pupils to the observation classes of the 
secondary schools and lycées, retaining those who intend to enter 
agriculture, handicrafts, industry or commerce at the skilled worker 
level. 

At the age of 14, pupils in primary schools and some of those 
from the observation classes of secondary schools and lycées who 
are considered unable to benefit by a course of academic study 
have a choice between the following : 


(a) They may remain until the age of 16 in the final classes of 
the junior level, where they will receive additional general education 
together with vocational training with special emphasis on agri- 
culture. 

(b) They may be articled as apprentices with small employers 
(as butchers, bakers, garage mechanics, dressmakers, office workers, 
etc.) for a period of three years. These apprentices are required to 
attend day continuation classes (run in conjunction with the pri- 


1 In this connection see Industry and Labour, loc. cit. Under the decree 
of 6 Jan. 1959, “ an observation stage lasting two years follows the elementary 
one, its purpose being to allow the pupils’ capacities to be observed in the 
course of their normal day-to-day work. By this important new departure 
in French education, it is hoped to detect children’s aptitudes more easily 
in the schools and by this means to guide pupils at the end of this stage 
towards various forms of subsequent education. At the end of both the 
first and second terms of this stage parents will receive initial advice on the 
general bent to be given to their children’s studies, the children being 
directed as from the second term towards the classical or modern side. The 
decree provides for a guidance council for each class or group of classes at 
this stage to enable pupils and their parents to make a better choice among 
the various types of education available.” 
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mary schools) or to take vocational correspondence courses, the 
technical side of which is handled by the trade itself and the 
theoretical side by primary school teachers. After serving three 
years’ apprenticeship, the pupils take their completion of appren- 
ticeship certificate } ; the best of them can take their certificate of 
vocational aptitude. # . 

(c) They may be articled as an apprentice for three years in 
a factory or other firm. In the larger firms apprentices attend 
factory apprenticeship schools, which are organised on the same 
lines as the technical training schools. Small and medium firms 
give the apprentices their practical training in factory workshops, 
while the theoretical subjects (French, mathematics, draughts- 
manship, technical subjects, health and legislation) are taught at 
vocational courses which are usually held in the school nearest to 
the factory ; the teachers are mainly members of the technical 
training staff. On completing their apprenticeship the trainees sit 
for their certificate of vocational aptitude (C.A.P.). 

(d) They may enter a technical training school. 


The fourth of these alternatives open to pupils at 14 years calls 
for some comment. 

The course at technical training schools for boys lasts for three 
years. The weekly timetable includes a large proportion of technical 
subjects (see table I). 


TABLE I. TIMETABLE OF TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
(Hours per u men! 








| Subject | First year | Second year | Third year 

\— rs ——— -— — 

| 

| Academic subjects (French, history, geo- hin 

graphy, legislation and health) | 6 5 5 

} | 

Scientific subjects rgonges gee and | | 

science) ina? Yeats i 5 5 5 | 

| Technical subjects (draug a a 
| technology, workshop practice) | 24 25 26 
wad ————EE — 








The idea behind the establishment of technical training schools 
was that they should be able to cater for all boys and girls of 14 
wishing to e1iter them who were not obviously unsuitable. So far, 
however, the number of vacancies has usually fallen far short of 
the demand and very often a selection has to be made, bearing in 
mind the information supplied by the vocational guidance service. 


1 Certificat de fin d’apprentissage (C.F.A.). 
? Certificat d’aptitude professionnelle (C.A.P.). 
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At the present time in France there are 870 technical training 
schools with some 200,000 pupils. The girls’ schools account for 
about 30 per cent. of this total. On completing the course pupils 
take the certificate of vocational aptitude (C.A.P.). The schools are 
situated with an eye to local needs and industries, so that pupils on 
qualifying can find jobs as junior workers and speedily reach skilled 
status. 

The schools are entirely run by the State and are operated by 
the Directorate of Technical Education. Their best pupils can 
continue their studies at the technical lycées, in which case they 
enter at the level of the pupils finishing the second form. Some 
technical training schools are run jointly by the State and by 
industry ; this is done in the case of occupations which obviously 
can only be taught on the spot, e.g. steel making, shipbuilding, 
aircraft manufacture, etc. 

The certificate of vocational aptitude (C.A.P.) is the elementary 
technical examination. It is evidence of a thorough and compre- 
hensive apprenticeship in a skilled basic trade, either industrial or 
commercial. As its name implies, it merely indicates fitness to 
begin employment in the occupation in which the main appren- 
ticeship has been served ; further experience is essential to achieve 
complete mastery. Originally examinations for the certificate of 
vocational aptitude were held separately by each département and 
the syllabus for each trade also tended to vary from one départe- 
ment to another. The tendency nowadays is to standardise sylla- 
buses as far as possible on a nation-wide scale. Candidates must 
have followed a vocational course lasting three years; or have 
completed their studies at a public or private technical training 
school (course lasting not less than three years) ; or be over the age 
of 17 and satisfy the examiners that they have completed an appren- 
ticeship in their trade. The examination comprises written papers, 
an oral examination and practical tests. The holders of the certifi- 
cate may not be required to take the trade test on which many 
industrial firms normally insist when engaging new workers. 


Training of Lower Level Staff. 


The school system is responsible for training young people by 
means of full-time schooling or continuation classes (for pupils who 
are already at work) for various lower or higher level staff posts. 

The aim of the educational system is to give pupils or trainees 
the literary, scientific and technical background they need and a 
mental training that will fit them to cope with new problems by 
developing their initiative, imagination, powers of analysis and 
constructive thought. It is industry’s responsibility to equip them 
to perform its own special tasks, to put them into the right jobs 
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and to promote them, having regard to each individual’s leanings, 
bent and special qualities. 

The guidance given to pupils on leaving the observation classes 
depends on their ability to absorb academic education, their own 
inclination for arts subjects or mathematics, any aptitude they may 
have for practical work, their need for action and their liking for 
technical subjects, as well as (unfortunately) their parent’s views, 
which are far too often governed by class habits, traditions and 
prejudices. In this rough and ready way pupils are divided into 
the classical and modern stream and the technical stream. 

Those who opt for a classical or modern education can go to the 
lycées to work for the baccalauréat, after which they can specialise 
in arts subjects, mathematics, medicine, pharmacy or science. 
Some of those who study science come to our notice once more when 
they enter the engineering schools. 

Pupils who choose a technical education go either to the schools 
and organisations which prepare them for the certificate of voca- 
tional aptitude (C.A.P.) or else to the technical lycées. 

All the pupils in technical lycées take the same course for the 
first two years (i.e. the fourth and third forms). During these two 
years they will also be given vocational guidance in the light of 
their performance in French, mathematics and science. 

On completing the third form, they will be divided into three 
sections in each of two main streams, as follows : 

(a) For pupils intending to enter industry— 

(1) The industrial section provides a two-year course (second 
and first forms) leading to the assistant technician’s diploma. * 

(2) The industrial technical section provides a three-year course 
(second and first forms and final industrial technical form) leading 
to the industrial technician’s diploma. * 

(3) The technical theory section provides a three-year course 
(technical mathematics second and first forms and final technical 
mathematics form) leading to the mathematical and technical 
baccalauréat. This examination is divided into two parts, the first 
of which is taken at the end of the first form. 

(b) For pupils intending to enter business— 

(1) The commercial section provides training for the commercial 
diploma in a two-year course (second and first forms) affording four 
options (secretarial, clerical, book-keeping and accounting machine 
book-keeping). There are also sections giving two-year courses 
leading to the social diploma and the hotel management diploma. 


1 Brevet d’agent technique (B.A.T.). 
2 Brevet de technicien (B.T.). 
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The latter examination also has two options—administration (in- 
volving mainly accountancy and commercial law as applied to the 
hotel trade) and the technical aspect (mainly involving catering 
practice). 

(2) The technical commercial section provides a three-year 
course (second and first forms and final technical commercial form) 
leading to the commercial technician’s diploma (with accountancy 
and secretarial practice as options). 

(3) The technical theory section gives a three-year course leading 
to the technical economic baccalauréat (technical and economic 
second and first forms and final technical and economic form). 
The first part of the economic baccalauréat is taken at the end of 
the first form. 


Table II shows the timetable of the different industrial sections 
in boys’ technical lycées ; it gives a clear picture of the relative 
weight given to academic, scientific and technical subjects in the 
three sections—industrial (preparation for the assistant technician’s 
diploma), technical industrial (preparation for the technician’s 
diploma) and technical theory (preparation for the technical 
baccalauréat). 

TABLE II. TIMETABLE OF INDUSTRIAL SECTIONS IN BOYS’ TECHNICAL LYCEES 
(Hours per week) 


Forms 


Subjects Sections ! 


Fourth | Third | Sovend | First 


ae; . ee 14 4 2 
Technical industrial . 14 7 4 
Technical theory 14 9 11 


Academic (French, his- 
tory and geography, 
law, modern languages 


Scientific (mathematics, Industrial Beg s?3 9 6 6 


| physical sciences, na- 
| tural sciences) 


Technical (draughtsman- 
ship, technology, work- 
shop practice) 


* The training given in the technical industrial section is less highly specialised than in the industrial section. 





Technical industrial 
Technical theory 


Industrial 


Technical industrial 


Technical theory 











9 
4 


26 
20 
18 


9 
16 


28 
23 
13 








Its aim 


is to give pupils a very general scientific and technical background suited to the occupational family comprising the engineering 


and electrical industries, building, smelting and casting, etc. 


pupils a more specialised training. 


The senior technicians’ sections, as will be seen later, give their 


Pupils normally enter the fourth form of the technical lycées 
on leaving the observation classes. On the other hand pupils may 
be allowed to enter at the second form level if their standard of 


attainment is considered satisfactory. 


For example the 


best 
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pupils of technical training schools may, when they have earned 
their certificate of vocational aptitude (C.A.P.), enter one of the 
technical sections of a technical lycée at this level. The same 
applies to pupils of general secondary schools who have obtained 
their general education certificate.1 Similarly, good students who 
have their assistant technician’s diploma (B.A.T.) may transfer to 
the first form of the industrial technical section and outstanding 
students from the second form of an industrial technical section or 
from the second science form of a classical and modern lycée may 
transfer to the first form of the technical theory section. 


Training of Higher Level Staff. 

Engineers and senior technicians are classed as higher level staff 
for the purposes of this article. 

Because of changes in industrial techniques the engineers (on 
whom increasingly exacting scientific and technical demands are 
made) need the assistance of technicians with a high standard of 
skill in a fairly limited industrial field; in order to distinguish them 
from technicians with the ordinary diploma they are known as 
“senior technicians ”. 


(a) Training of Staff up to the Senior Technician Level. 


The senior technician must have as broad a scientific background 
as possible and a high standard of technical training in a fairly 
limited field. The examination for senior technicians is nation- 
wide. The course lasts for two years. Classes leading to the diploma 
are open (after examination) to pupils who have done well in the 
second part of the baccalauréat (mathematics and technical subjects, 
or economics) and to pupils with the technician’s diploma (B.T.). 

There is also a preparatory class for pupils with the second part 
of the baccalauréat in elementary mathematics or experimental 
science, as well as for outstanding pupils with the technical assis- 
tant’s diploma (B.A.T.). 

There are senior technician’s diplomas? for about 30 options 
which include building, civil engineering, engineering, micro- 
engineering, chemical engineering, accountancy, office management, 
etc. As an example the weekly timetable for the classes working 
for the senior technician’s diploma in electronics is shown in 
table III. 

As can be seen this training is highly specialised, but, in view 
of the thorough general and technical grounding already received 
by pupils who take this course, specialisation is achieved in depth 


1 Brevet d’enseignement général (B.E.G.). 
® Brevet de technicien supérieur (B.T.S.). 
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TABLE III. TIMETABLE OF CLASSES WORKING FOR THE SENIOR 
TECHNICIANS DIPLOMA IN ELECTRONICS 
(Hours per week) 





| 
Subjects First year Second year 
' 





Academic subjects (literature and modern 
languages, law) . 


Scientific subjects (mathematics, electricity 
and electronics, physics). ....... 10 
Technological study of equipment and lay- 


Ge ick es 6 


Laboratory work on electricity and electronics 6 








Draughtsmanship and workshop practice . 12 10 











up to a very high standard, and knowledge of physical phenomena 
is acquired by experiment rather than by mathematical analysis. 
Some courses leading to the senior technician’s diploma include 
spells of work in industry as well as training at the technical lycée 
itself. 


(b) Training of Staff up to the Level of Engineer. 


Normally candidates for posts as engineers in industry and 
agriculture must have taken the senior level course leading to the 
scientific baccalauréat (elementary mathematics and_ technical 
subjects). After this examination they can choose between the 
engineering schools and the universities. 

Preparation for the former lasts for one or two years and is 
given in the lycées themselves. Five years’ study is required 
after the baccalauréat for a pupil to acquire the engineering diploma 
(assuming that he is not set back a year at school). Pupils are 
given a very wide scientific grounding in mathematics and the 
physical sciences. They also receive technical training which is 
usually specialised. Because of their workshop and laboratory 
practice and spells in industry during term time and the holidays, 
young graduates from engineering schools have no difficulty in 
adjusting themselves to employment in industry. 

There are some 40 engineering schools, most of which are entirely 
state-run, while others are operated by employers’ organisations 
(chambers of commerce or trade associations) and a few are private. 
The diplomas granted by engineering schools are subject to govern- 
ment supervision through the Engineering Qualifications Board, 
which sits at the Ministry of Education and is made up of inspectors- 
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general of state education and the representatives of the Higher 
Engineering Schools.} 

Students who intend to enter industrial laboratories can obtain 
their training in the university faculties of science or pharmacy. 
During their first year they are given the scientific training they 
need to take their studies still further. For the next two or three 
years they work for different parts of their degrees. Each part 
involves the theoretical study of a limited segment of mathematics 
or physics. A student acquires his degree in science once he has 
passed six parts. After taking the degree a student can spend 
another year acquiring his advanced diploma or a doctorate. 
These two qualifications entail personal work on what is usually 
a very narrow subject and call either for original research or for 
a scrutiny of papers published by other authors with the repetition, 
checking and critical analysis of the experiments they describe. 
The whole process amounts to an initiation into research techniques. 

Engineers trained at universities or in the Higher Engineering 
Schools have an extremely general technical training. Specialised 
schools have therefore been set up by trade associations to enable 
them to master one particular technical branch, e.g. welding, 
foundry practice, atomic engineering, etc. These courses last for 
one year and some of the schools also admit technicians. 


(c) Preparation for Executive and Sales Posts in Industry. 


Students can also take courses at schools which teach economic 
subjects up to a high standard, e.g. advanced business schools or 
the School of Advanced Commercial Studies. Those who wish to 
enter these schools must hold a baccalauréat and are required to 
do one year’s preparatory study. 

University faculties of law and economics train graduates and 
doctors in economics who are much sought after for executive and 
sales posts in industry. 

* sf * 

Normally pupils must have their baccalauréat to enter any of 
these schools. For some years, however, young people who have 
not taken the baccalauréat course have been admitted provided 
they can pass the entrance examination. This enables them to 
work for a degree or a doctorate. Holders of the senior technician’s 
diploma (B.T.S.) (which is equivalent to the baccalauréat) can take 
the university courses without difficulty. Those who have qualified 
as senior technicians in certain branches are also allowed to enter 
the engineering schools as trainee engineers after an examination 


1 Grandes écoles d’ingénieurs. 
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in their own branch, and special classes are often held to enable 
them to catch up. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 


Very often young people from poor families have had to give 
up their attendance at a lycée and, with it, their prospects of rising 
to executive posts in industry and commerce after leaving school. 
They have had to serve their time as apprentices or take courses at 
technical training schools in order to be able to earn their living as 
soon as possible. Unfortunately, although the scholarship system 
is being steadily expanded, even now intelligent children often end 
up in unsuitable occupations. Moreover some qualities and mental 
aptitudes only reveal themselves slowly, after the end of full-time 
education. An attempt has been made to ensure that, at any stage 
of the educational process, pupils who show that they can benefit 
by more advanced education have the chance to do so, but this is 
not enough to put every worker in the kind of job best suited to 
his personal qualities. This need to give workers an opportunity 
of rising to the ranks of management is a very long-standing one ; 
it dates back to the corporations and guilds and, in fact, the oldest 
official institution for this purpose, the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers (see below), was set up in 1794. Over the past 30 years or 
so, a number of municipal authorities have also organised continua- 
tion classes for adults. 

In 1948 it was decided to provide special courses to give any 
wage earner an opportunity of fitting himself for a better post 
irrespective of his original qualifications. These courses are free 
and voluntary, and are held either in the classrooms and workshops 
of the technical schools or else in the factories themselves. They are 
arranged for the evenings of working days and Saturday and Sunday 
mornings when factories are closed. There is no age limit. Cor- 
respondence courses have also been organised by the Ministry of 
Education to enable workers in remote areas to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

There are three types of course providing— 

(a) elementary training up to the trade test level (preparation 
for the certificate of vocational aptitude (C.A.P.) or training without 
a certificate in view) ; 

(b) intermediate training for lower level staff (preparation for 
the master craftsman’s certificate | and training of foremen) ; 

(c) advanced training for higher level staff (senior technicians 
and engineers). 


1 Brevet professionnel (B.P.). 
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These courses are keenly attended by growing numbers of pupils, 
of whom there were 100,000 in 1959 as against 45,000 in 1952. 
Men account for 85 per cent. of total attendance. The success of 
this scheme demonstrates the eagerness of many workers to better 
themselves by their own exertions, and this is extremely encoura- 
ging. The interest shown by workers and employers in the courses 
also reveals the need of French industry for an increasingly skilled 
labour force. The courses try not only to give trainees a better 
grasp of their particular speciality, but also to provide them with 
as broad and general a technical grounding as possible, so that they 
can cope with new types of situation when they change their grade. 

The elementary training courses are both theoretical and practi- 
cal and are designed to enable a labourer to become a skilled worker, 
and a skilled worker to improve his standards of performance still 
further. These courses are heavily attended, accounting for about 
40 per cent. of the total number of trainees. 

The intermediate training courses are also very popular 
(45 per cent. of the total number). They cater mainly for skilled 
workers who wish to become foremen and intend to take their 
master craftsman’s certificate (B.P.). This test, which has been in 
existence for many years, is designed to check that young workers 
or employees are fully masters of their trades and are therefore 
eligible for promotion. In order to study for it a worker must be 
employed in the occupation concerned ; or hold the certificate of 
vocational aptitude (C.A.P.) and have taken further educational 
training courses for two years if they exist in his district of residence; 
or be over the age of 18 and (if there are no further training courses 
available) have finished the normal course of studies at a public or 
approved private technical school at least two years previously. 
The intermediate courses cater also for draughtsmen and office 
workers wishing to improve their qualifications, as well as for 
skilled manual workers who want to fit themselves for junior 
supervisory posts. 

The advanced courses are designed to train pupils up to the 
standard of the senior technician’s diploma (B.T.S.) and, above all, 
to enable young workers to qualify as engineers. In France this 
is done through the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris, which 
is in fact a technical university in its own right. It provides ad- 
vanced courses in the applied sciences and economics and includes 
a number of specialised institutions as well as the Museum of Tech- 
nology, the National Testing Laboratory and the Aerotechnical 
Institute. The courses are open to the public without any condi- 
tions as to qualifications, and give the pupils the scientific know- 
ledge needed to understand industrial or economic developments. 
They are held in the evenings after six o’clock and also on Saturday 
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afternoons and Sunday mornings, so that people who are already 
in employment, such as engineers, technicians, manual workers or 
office staff, who are willing to learn or anxious to brush up their 
knowledge, can keep in touch with the latest trends. Pupils who 
wish to take the examinations at the end of the year as evidence of 
their attendance are required to register for the course (there is no 
charge for this). In 1959 over 30,000 applications were made for 
registration for 52 courses (the first three public courses were held 
in 1819). A laboratory run by professors of science undertakes 
research on scientific problems submitted by industry. Approved 
students are selected by examination for practical work, which 
trains them to become technicians in industrial laboratories and 
design offices. There is a large library, which is open to the public, 
containing the main French scientific works and the leading scien- 
tific technical and economic reviews published since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. A pupil who passes sufficient theoretical 
and practical examinations is entitled to sit for the engineering 
diploma of the Conservatoire for which candidates must submit a 
thesis on some personal experimental work. There can be no doubt 
that the Conservatoire is the best equipped institution for training 
industrial laboratory engineers. 


In order to give workers in the provinces an opportunity of 
taking advanced training courses, a number of centres linked with 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers have been opened in the big 
towns and, with the approval of the Conservatoire, issue certificates 
which confer the same rights on their holders as the equivalents 
granted by the Conservatoire itself. 


FURTHER TRAINING OF WORKERS ALREADY IN EMPLOYMENT 


Owing to the swift changes in techniques, further training is essen- 
tial for staff at all levels from the skilled worker to management. 

This training is provided to some extent through the courses 
just described, particularly the specialised courses at the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers and its provincial branches in automation, 
electronics, vacuum physics, management, etc. 

Many undertakings, with the help of specialised engineers, 
university professors or advanced technical instructors, also provide 
courses for their own staff in pure and applied science. 

The National Productivity Service makes great efforts to train 
workers at all levels and encourages private schemes as well as 
holding its own series of lectures, courses and practical demonstra- 
tions. 

The Ministry of Education, for its part, pays close attention to 
the training of instructors. It holds educational weeks at which the 
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heads of training institutions and instructors teaching the same 
subjects meet together, and also encourages the publication of 
educational reviews. The Directorate of Technical Education is 
particularly conscious of the need to keep all its staff abreast of 
technical changes. During the holidays it organises classes and 
practical courses on new techniques for instructors from the techni- 
cal lycées and training schools, as well as spells in factories and 
technical or educational seminars at which the instructors have an 
opportunity of meeting representatives of the most progressive 
industries, 


THE RETRAINING OF WORKERS 


To complete this picture of the various aspects of general, 
vocational and technical education in France, a word must be said 
about the retraining of workers from contracting industries with 
a view to their transfer to undermanned ones. 

Technical changes result in a sharp contraction in certain trades, 
particularly in handicrafts, at the same time making the workers 
disinclined to enter occupations where physical exertion is still 
required and setting up a strong demand for machine operatives 
of all kinds. The Ministry of Labour, which is responsible for the 


retraining of adult workers, holds accelerated vocational training 
courses in all big towns. These last for four to six months and 
cater for adults, who are paid a labourer’s wage throughout the 
course. The instruction is largely technical and practical. It has 
proved highly successful and has helped to provide industry with 
workers of semi-skilled standard when needed.? 


1 This question is covered in detail by E. RosstGnor in “ The Vocational 
Training of Adults”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, No. 4, 
Oct. 1957, p. 325, which includes a description of the French,system of 
accelerated training. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Old-Age Protection 
under Social Security Schemes 


A Statistical Study of Selected Countries 


The present article gives the results of a pilot study made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in order to explore the feasibility of compiling and 
presenting significant data on the degree of old-age protection provided 
under social security schemes in selected countries. It is based on the infor- 
mation available at the I.L.O. Although the data presented are not complete 
for many of the countries and cannot, therefore, be used directly for interna- 
tional comparisons, they may throw interesting light on the importance and 
complexity of this relatively little known aspect of social security statistics. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 


One of the obligations of the I.L.O. is to compile, analyse and publish 
international social security statistics. This it does mainly by including 
such statistics in the Year Book of Labour Statistics and by conducting 
periodic inquiries into the cost of social security.’ In the Year Book basic 
data on number of participants and number of beneficiaries are given 
without any interpretation or analysis, whereas the Office’s inquiries on 
the cost of social security represent a more analytical study of the 
financial and economic aspects of social security in various countries. 

However, requests have been made by governments and by meetings 
held under the auspices of the I.L.O. to extend these activities. For 
example the Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
(Geneva, April-May 1957), in a resolution concerning future international 
action in the field of social security statistics, requested the Office to 
“compile statistical information from the various countries on... 
scope and level of protection”. The recent meeting of the I.L.O. Com- 
mittee of Social Security Experts (Geneva, January-February 1959), 
the report of which was approved by the 141st Session of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O. (Geneva, March 1959), asked the Office to “compile 
and publish information on the scope of protection, namely on the 
relative number of persons in various age-sex groups who have various 
types of social security protection, for instance : (a) the number of per- 
sons Over a given age who are in receipt of a pension (old-age, invalidity, 
survivors’, etc.), as a percentage of the total population above that 
age.... 


1 See, for example, I.L.O.: The Cost of Social Security, 1949-1954 (Geneva, 1958). 
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To meet these requests the Office has conducted a pilot study of the 
matters mentioned under (a) above and covering a few selected coun- 
tries. As this study was the first of its kind to be undertaken by the 
Office it was decided that it should be based on data available in published 
sources, and no requests were made to the various governments to pro- 
vide supplementary information. The results of this pilot study are 
presented in the following pages. 

The primary aim of the study was to explore the feasibility of com- 
piling significant data on this aspect of social security statistics and thus 
to gain experience that would be of use in the more comprehensive 
inquiries which the Office hopes to conduct in the future in close collabora- 
tion with the government and other services of the member States. The 
results of this research are expressed as the number of aged social security 
beneficiaries in the various age and sex groups and the percentage they 
represent of the total population in the same groups. An attempt has 
also been made to compare the data for the various countries. However, 
to avoid drawing unwarranted conclusions, the reader should interpret 
this comparison in the light of the explanations given on the source of 
the data in each case. 


Scope of the Study 


It may be recalled that for the purpose of its inquiries on the cost of 
social security the Office, instead of formulating a definition, has found 
it more practical to adopt certain criteria which have to be satisfied by 
the scheme or service in question before it could be considered to fall 
within the scope of the inquiry. These criteria are the following !: 

(1) The objective of the system must be to grant curative or preventive 
medical care, or to maintain income in case of involuntary loss of earnings or 
of an important part of earnings, or to grant supplementary incomes to 
persons having family responsibilities. 

(2) The system must have been set up by legislation which attributes 
specified individual rights to, or imposes specified obligations on, a public, 
semi-public or autonomous body. 

(3) The system should be administered by a public, semi-public or auton- 
omous body. 

However, any scheme of employment-injury compensation should be 
included in the inquiry, even if it does not meet the criterion in (3) above 
because the liability for the compensation of employment injuries is imposed 
directly on the employer. 


The schemes covered would thus be : general social security schemes 
(old-age, invalidity and survivors’ pensions), special schemes (e.g. for 
miners, railwaymen, etc.), public employees’ pensions, employment-in- 
jury insurance pensions (invalidity and survivors’ pensions), war victims’ 
arora and pensions granted under public or social assistance schemes. 

t would have been preferable if the scope of the present study coincided 
with that adopted for the Office’s inquiries on the cost of social security. 
However, practical difficulties in compiling relevant and significant data 
led in most cases to further limitations. For example it proved difficult 
in most cases to compile relevant data on public assistance beneficiaries 
and recipients of war victims’ benefits, as also on public employees’ 
pensions. Furthermore, the fact that one and the same person might 
draw benefit under several schemes and thus be counted several times in 


1See The Cost of Social Security 1949-1954, op. cit., p. 2. 
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the statistics made it preferable in certain cases to exclude some types of 
schemes in order to avoid double counting (e.g. employment-injury in- 
surance pensions). Since the scope of the study varies from country to 
country caution must be exercised when making comparisons between 
countries. 


Data Compiled and Difficulties Encountered 


The objective of the study was to compare the number of beneficiaries 
under the various schemes coming within the scope of the study, classified 
by type of benefit, sex and age, with the total population in the correspond- 
ing sex and age groups. By beneficiary in this context is understood a 
person in respect of whom a social security benefit is granted at a given 
date or during a given period, irrespective of whether he or she is a 
titular beneficiary or not ; the statistical unit is therefore the individual 
beneficiary and not the benefit granted. Data for total population were 
very rarely available for the reference dates or periods concerned and in 
most cases estimates had to be made. These were as a rule obtained by 
linear interpolation between the population data for two dates respec- 
tively preceding and succeeding the reference date or period. As regards 
the social security beneficiaries, it was not always possible to obtain 
data relating to the same date or period for all the schemes, but this 
difficulty was generally overcome by some relatively easy estimates. 
A more serious obstacle arises when the data on social security benefi- 
ciaries relate to a relatively long reference period, e.g. a year. If these 
data are related to the number of population at a certain date, e.g. the 
end of the year, the fact that the mortality is rather high in the older age 
groups will mean that a number of persons who have drawn benefits 
during the reference period will not be shown in the population statistics 
and that the results will be seriously distorted. It is therefore preferable 
for the purpose of such comparison to compile data relating to a certain 
date or at most a relatively short period. 

In some countries where the relevant statistics are published regularly 
it was possible to compile data for a relatively long period of years 
and thus show the trend. In others, only one year has been covered. 

For each scheme data were collected on old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ pensioners in each appropriate sex and age group. Both for 
old-age and invalidity pensions a supplement may be granted in respect 
of the wife (or husband) or the pension for couples may be fixed at a 
higher rate than for single persons. In general, only the age of the titular 
beneficiary (i.e. the husband) is known. But, as the other spouse is 
considered a beneficiary for the purpose of the present study, it was 
necessary to estimate the age distribution of such indirect beneficiaries. 
This was usually done on the basis of statistics on the age composition of 
married couples appearing in census tabulations, a procedure that 
may be considered adequate if the scheme concerned has a rather wide 
coverage and the census date is not too far distant from the reference date 
of the statistics on beneficiaries. Where no supplement is paid in respect 
of the wife (or husband) or there is no special rate for couples, the wife 
(or husband) has not been regarded as a beneficiary and no estimates 
have been made. 

As regards survivors’ pensions, in some cases the number of widows’ 
(or widowers’) pensions was available only by year of birth of the deceased 
spouse, but appropriate estimates have generally permitted a fairly 
correct age distribution of survivors to be obtained. 
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Further difficulties arose from the fact that the age and sex distribu- 
tion was not always available for all schemes or that there were differ- 
ences between the age groupings under the various schemes or between 
those applied for the social security data and the population data 
respectively. Here again recourse was had to estimates, which generally 
gave satisfactory results. Still another difficulty was that the classifica- 
tion of the data on social security beneficiaries by type of benefit was not 
detailed enough ; for example no distinction was made between single 
persons and couples when the rate of benefit was different for these 
two categories, or there was no distinction between male and female 
titular beneficiaries (e.g. under old-age and invalidity schemes). In these 
cases an appropriate basis for estimates was generally not available and 
the desired breakdown of the data could not be obtained. 

As mentioned previously a major obstacle in compilation of significant 
data was to eliminate double counting in the case of persons drawing 
several benefits under one or more schemes. In order to do so, some 
countries have made special inquiries or sample surveys. In the United 
States, for example, this is done annually in respect of persons drawing 
several benefits under the Federal Social Security Scheme. In Germany 
a special inquiry was carried out in 1953 covering all recipients of social 
security benefits and the resulting tabulation of beneficiaries by number 
of benefits received showed clearly the importance of double counting. 

The various estimates and adjustments mentioned above have not as 
a tule been described in each individual case, except where this was 
deemed necessary for an appreciation of the value of the data and did 
not involve too many details of minor interest to the general reader. 


OLD-AGE PROTECTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


As a preliminary to the study the statistics of a great number of 
countries were examined. Many of these publish only global data on the 
number of beneficiaries, without giving any age and sex distribution, and, 
since pensionable age often varies by sex or occupation (or both), these 
countries had therefore to be set aside. This was the case with certain 
countries in Eastern Europe and elsewhere. Furthermore, some countries 
have comprehensive schemes covering virtually the whole population ; 
here the proportion of aged beneficiaries among the aged population could 
be assumed to be close to 100 per cent. For this reason only certain of 
these countries having different kinds of schemes have been included in 
order to verify that this assumption is correct as well as to show other 
interesting features of the schemes concerned. 

As a result of this selection the data presented below cover the 
following ten countries: Belgium, Denmark, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the United States.’ For each country a 
brief description, limited to what is necessary for an appraisal of the data, 
is given of the schemes concerned. Wherever possible the schemes not 
covered, the chances of duplication of benefit and any details necessary 
for a full understanding of the statistics are also indicated. 


1 As stated above, the data compiled have been drawn solely from published sources 
available at the I.L.O. The following analyses may not, therefore, correspond exactly to 
the situation in certain countries and the Office would welcome comments on the data 
presented. 
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Belgium 


Old-age protection in Belgium is assured by several schemes 
governed by separate legislation. The most important of these are: 
(1) the manual workers’ pension scheme ; (2) the salaried employees’ 
pension scheme ; and (3) the miners’ pension scheme. There are also 
special schemes for independent workers, seafarers, railwaymen and 
public employees. 

Belgian pension insurance legislation has been subject to many and 
important amendments over the last 50 years. It would therefore be 
impossible within the framework of the present article to give a descrip- 
tion of the legislative developments the effects of which may be reflected 
in the statistics presented below. Only the relevant provisions in force 
at present and applying to the three most important schemes mentioned 
above are summarised in the following. 

The schemes cover all gainfully occupied persons including inde- 
pendent workers. Persons who have ceased to be liable to compulsory 
isurance may continue voluntarily in insurance. The provisions 
governing the manual workers’ and the salaried employees’ schemes are 
to a large extent the same. Under both, the pensionable age is 65 for 
males and 60 for females, but with the possibility of drawing an antici- 
pated pension for up to five years before the pensionable age. For 
miners the pensionable age varies by occupation ; thus it is 55 years for 
underground workers and 60 years for surface workers. The amount of 
pension for manual workers and salaried employees is assessed on the 
basis of the insured wages and the insurance periods completed, and for 
miners the pensions are assessed at flat rates for the different categories 
of beneficiaries. Persons who have been insured under several schemes 
receive a pension calculated according to the provisions governing the 
so-called “ mixed careers ”. The rate of benefit is higher for couples than 
for single persons, and survivors’ pensions are granted without any con- 
ditions as to the age of the widow. An invalidity pension is discontinued 
on attainment of the age giving right to an old-age pension. 

To obtain the total number of beneficiaries from the statistics on the 
various schemes drawn from published sources it has been necessary to 
estimate the number of wives in the various age groups in cases in which 
pensions are paid at the rate for couples. This has been done on the basis 
of statistics on the age composition of married couples. Table I gives the 
estimated total number of pensioners thus obtained and compares it 
with total population in the various age groups. 

As mentioned above the Belgian legislation has been subject to many 
and important amendments. It is therefore very difficult to discern the 
effects of any particular legislative development in the percentages given. 
As they do show an increase by age it may be assumed that many persons 
defer the claim for a pension beyond the pensionable age. According to 
the provisions in force at present there is no increase of the pension for 
deferment, but the years of insurance completed beyond the pensionable 
age are taken into account in the assessment of the pension if the person 
concerned has not completed the number of years of insurance qualifying 
for a full pension. 

It should be noted that the figures in table I are not complete. They 
may be supplemented by the data available on pensioners under the 
schemes for state employees (military and civilian) figuring in table II. 

By adding these figures to those in the column for both sexes in 
table I and without making any adjustments for differences in age 
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TABLE II, BELGIUM: NUMBER OF PENSIONERS UNDER STATE 
EMPLOYEES’ (CIVIL AND MILITARY) SCHEMES IN 1957 




















Age group Civil Military Survivors’ Total 

| pensions | pensions | pensions 
6165 .....| 6287 | 7,400 | 5,124 | 18,811 
66—70 ...-.-| 6,768 | 4,431 | §122 16,321 
71—75 ‘| 6,966 2,067 | 4,780 | 13,813 
76—80 | 4,399 | 1,109 | 3,671 | 9,179 
81 and over. . . | 2,985 525 | 3,190 | 6,700 
Total. . .| 27,405 | 15,532 | 21,887 | 64,824 

} | 


Source : Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo belge, Tome 78, Année 1957. 


grouping the following percentages are arrived at : 60 to 64: 22 ; 65 to 69: 
50 ; 70 to 74: 64; 75 to 79: 71 ; 80 and more : 80 ; total, 60 and over: 50; 
and total, 65 and over : 62. 

These percentages do not include the schemes for independent 
workers and for railwaymen. No data are available on independent 
workers, but on 31 December 1957 there were 46,744 retirement pen- 
sioners and 28,377 widows’ pensioners under the scheme for railwaymen. 
However, no age distribution is available. If it is assumed that the age 
distribution of the pensioners under the scheme for railwaymen is equal 
to that for state employees (military and civilian), about 52,000 pen- 
sioners should be added to the group “ total, 60 and over ”, which would 
raise the corresponding percentage from 50 to 53. On the other hand 
about 38,000 pensioners would have to be added to the group “ total, 
65 and over”, which would increase the percentage for this group from 
62 to 66. 

No allowance has been made in the above estimates for double count- 
ing of persons drawing several benefits ; but the possibilities of this are 
relatively limited under Belgian legislation. Bearing in mind the exclu- 
sion of independent workers it may therefore be assumed that the above 
figures are underestimated. 


Denmark 


The Danish national pension scheme provides old-age pensions in 
respect of all resident nationals. Before 1 April 1957 the pensionable age 
was 60 years for single women and 65 years for married couples and single 
men, and pensions were granted subject to a means test. The rates of 
pension were different for single persons and for married couples. Under 
certain conditions a pension could be granted from the age of 60. From 
1 April 1957 a minimum pension is granted without means test in respect 
of all resident nationals except former state employees or other public 
employees entitled to a pension from public funds. In addition a 
supplementary pension, subject to a means test, is payable ; the pen- 
sionable age for this pension was to be raised in steps of one year so that 
from 1 April 1959 onwards it was 61 years for single women and 66 years 
for married couples and single men, and from 1 April 1961 onwards it 
will be 62 and 67 years respectively ; but the possibility of drawing a 
pension under certain circumstances from the age of 60 has remained. 
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However, the pensionable age for the above-mentioned minimum pen- 
sion was fixed at 67 years for both males and females from 1 April 1957. 
An increment is granted in respect of persons postponing the claim for 
old-age pensions for up to five years beyond the pensionable age. Data on 
the number of pensions by sex and age (including age distribution for 
both husband and wife in case of pensions for couples) are compiled each 
year. Figures relating to different years are quoted in table III above. 
In order to show the effect of the introduction of the minimum pension, 
both the number of persons in receipt of a pension subject to a means 
test and the total number of pensioners including those in receipt of a 
minimum pension are quoted. Finally, these numbers are expressed as 
a percentage of the total population in the various age groups. 

For the years up to 1957 the percentages show a general increase by 
age ; this may be assumed to reflect the decreasing economic activity of 
elderly people and hence the greater ease of qualifying for a pension 
subject to a means test. This assumption may be confirmed by the more 
constant percentages by age shown in the last set of figures relating to 
31 March 1958 and covering all pensioners, including those in receipt of 
a minimum pension not subject to a means test. A slight increase in the 
percentages for each age group may be noted up to the year 1957, whereas 
there is a relatively steep increase from 1957 to 1958 for pensions subject 
to a means test. This is chiefly due to important liberalisation of the 
provisions governing the means test introduced from 1 April 1957. The 
effect of the introduction of a minimum pension not subject to a means 
test as from 1 April 1957 is clearly demonstrated by comparing the two 
sets of figures relating to 31 March 1958 covering, on the one hand, only 
persons in receipt of a pension subject to a means test and, on the other 
hand, the total number of pensioners, including those in receipt of a 
minimum pension. Since all resident nationals except former public 
employees are entitled to a pension under the scheme, the difference 
between 100 and the percentages quoted for the age groups 70 and over 
should in theory represent resident non-nationals and former public 
employees, as well as persons entitled to a pension but not claiming it. 
However, no data are available to confirm this hypothesis. 


France 


Old-age protection in France is afforded by a multitude of schemes 
for the various occupations and sectors of economic activity. The most 
important is the general scheme for non-agricultural employees, but 
there are schemes for agricultural employees, for independent workers 
both in agriculture and in non-agricultural occupations, etc. There is 
some co-ordination of the various schemes at the legislative level but a 
person may draw a pension under several schemes. On the other hand 
one and the same person cannot, as a rule, draw several benefits at the 
same time (e.g. widow’s and old-age pension) under the same scheme 
The degree of double counting may nevertheless have some importance. 
Usually an invalidity pension is automatically converted into an old- 
age pension on the attainment of the age of 60 years, the pensionable 
age for both men and women. The pension is increased by a certain 
percentage for each year after the age of 65 that the claim for a pension 
is deferred. 

There are no consolidated statistics of the number of beneficiaries 
under the existing schemes. The data are scattered in various sources 
and the age and sex distribution of the beneficiaries is not normally 
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available. Data on beneficiaries under the general scheme are published 
each year by the National Federation of Social Security Bodies 
(F.N.O.S.S.) distinguishing between beneficiaries aged less than 65 years 
and those aged 65 years or more. The data for 1956 appear in table IV. 


TABLE IV. FRANCE : PENSIONERS UNDER THE GENERAL 
SCHEME FOR NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES, 1956 











Less than 65 65 and more Total 
Pensioners including | 350,458 1,908,960 | 2,259,418 
widows. os 
Beneficiaries of sup- 

plements in respect | 170,093 | 212,884 362.977 | 

of spouse sede iw SS Ss S 
| TOME 3 ad 520,551 2,121,844 | 2,642,395 

ait 





_ — - 





Source : Fédération nationale des organismes de sécurité sociale: Revue de la sécurité sociale (Paris), 
No. 88, Feb. 1958. 


A report published by the International Social Security Association 
on old-age insurance * gave the number of old-age pensioners in 1956 
under the schemes other than the general scheme as shown in table V. 


TABLE V. FRANCE: NUMBER OF OLD-AGE PENSIONERS UNDER SCHEMES 
OTHER THAN THE GENERAL SCHEME, 1956 


Agricultural employees . 194,000 Special schemes for in- 
Special schemes for pendent workers : 


employed persons : Occupiers of agricul- 

ee ee re 62,653 tural holdings . . 818,800 

Public employees, Te » 
sdiltiney’ wid civil Artisans. ..... 177,363 
Maan 2 ad 448,643 Independent workers 

State workers .. . 64,000 in industry and 

e.g we we ee 202,102 commerce... . 337,550 

Railwaymen . . 
(SNCF)... . 336,000 ee of liberal — 

Railwaymen, second- SS “ay 40, 
ary railways. . . 29,185 — 5A es 

Local government Total. . . 1,374,445 
employees... . 99,000 

Electricity and gas : } 
employees... . 47,728 Beneficiaries of special 

Other special schemes 43,200 allowances .... 289,619 


Total... 7,392 517 Grand total. . . 3,190,575 


These data relate to old-age pensions only, but in order to obtain a 
picture of the total number of aged persons drawing benefits under a 
social security scheme an attempt has been made to estimate the number 
of these old-age pensioners who are aged 65 years or more, as well as to 


1 International Social Security Association, 13th General Assembly, London, May 1958: 
Old-Age Insurance, Annex to Report III, National monographs, Vol. I. 
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supplement the data with figures on widows aged 65 or more.! The 
methods followed in these estimates are in many cases rather crude so 
that the final results must be regarded as indicating no more than the 
order of magnitude. It has not been possible to make estimates of the 
effect of double counting. The margin of error in the estimates is therefore 
not known and may be of some importance. 

The results of these estimates are that there were about 2.6 million 
persons aged 65 years or more drawing benefits under schemes other than 
the general scheme, which makes a total of 4.7 million persons drawing 
benefits under social security schemes in 1956. As the total population 
aged 65 years or more was estimated at 5,245,000 in 1956, it can be con- 
cluded that about 90 per cent. of that population was in receipt of a 
social security benefit in that year. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Old-age protection in the Federal Republic of Germany is provided 
by several schemes, of which the most important are (1) the wage 
earners’ pension scheme, (2) the salary earners’ pension scheme, and 
(3) the miners’ pension scheme. These date from around the turn of the 
century but have since been subject to important amendments ; far- 
reaching reforms were introduced by the Acts of 23 February and 21 May 
1957 (which came into force on 1 January 1957) with the result that the 
provisions of the three schemes are largely the same. 

The scope of protection comprises all gainfully employed persons, 
but not independent workers unless they have gone through vocational 
training. Salaried employees are compulsorily insured only in so far as 
their annual earnings do not exceed 15,000 marks. 

The schemes grant invalidity, old-age, widows’ (and widowers’) and 
orphans’ pensions. The old-age pension is payable for men from the 
the age of 65 or from the age of 60 if the person concerned has been 
unemployed for at least one year. Women may draw an old-age pension 
from the age of 60. There is no supplement in respect of the spouse of 
an old-age pensioner. A widow’s pension is granted to the widow of an 
insured person without any conditions as regards age of the widow or 
number of children in charge. A widower’s pension is payable on the 
death of an insured wife if she was mainly responsible for maintenance 
of her family 

An old-age pension scheme for self-employed farmers was introduced 
by an Act of 27 July 1957, which came into force on 1 October 1957. 
No data on this scheme are included in the statistics presented below. 
On 31 January 1960, 310,352 persons were drawing benefits under the 
scheme. 

The German Federation of Pension and Insurance Institutes publishes 
from time to time detailed statistics on the number of pensioners under 
the wage earners’ pension scheme and the salary earners’ pension scheme, 
and, for the miners’ pension scheme, statistics on the number of pensioners 
are published annually. On the basis of these statistics the data appear- 
ing in table VI below have been compiled. Some adjustments and 
estimates had to be made. For example the figures on widows’ pensions 
under the salary earners’ pension scheme were only available by year of 
birth of the deceased husband. The age distribution of widows was 

1 These estimates have to a large extent been based on data relating to 1950 drawn from 


an article by J. BourGcrors-Picuat : “La structure de la population et la sécurité sociale ”, 
in Population (Paris), No. 3, July-Sep. 1950. 
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obtained by adjusting these figures on the basis of the corresponding 
statistics for 1953, which included distributions by age of both deceased 
husbands and widow pensioners. Furthermore, for Berlin the sex distri- 
bution of the old-age and invalidity pensioners under the salary earners’ 
scheme was not available. This distribution was estimated on the basis 
of the age and sex distribution for the whole federal territory. 

By relating the number of pensioners to the estimated total popula- 
tion in the different age and sex groups on 1 April 1957 the percentages 
in table VII are arrived at. 


TABLE VII. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY (INCLUDING WEST BERLIN) : 
NUMBER OF PENSIONERS UNDER PENSION INSURANCE SCHEMES AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION IN THE DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 

ON 1 APRIL 1957" 


| 
Age group Male “emales | Both sexes 


Gee yo, 36 30 
NOS ee ee 53 | 57 
NG 6 keg ee a 59 66 
MN a ogy ew aid 63 67 


| 

80 and over. ne A a 73 73 
% | 

} 


Total, 60 and over... 52 52 
Total, 65and over... 59 me 63 


s tit should be borne in mind, when comparing the above percentages with those fos other countries, 
that under the German pensio n legislation (except for the old-age pension scheme for self employed farmers) 
no supplements are granted in respect of the dependent spouse, who is not considered a pensioner in the 
above statistics, whereas for countries where such supplements are granted the dependent spouse has been 
considered a pensioner and consequently included in the statistics. 


It may be interesting to compare the above percentages with those 
resulting from a special survey made in September 1953 on pensioners 
and assistance recipients under social security schemes in the Federal 
Republic including West Berlin. (See table VIII below.) The survey 


TABLE VIII. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY (INCLUDING WEST BERLIN) : 

NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS IN SEPTEMBER 

1953, COMPARED WITH TOTAL POPULATION IN VARIOUS AGE AND SEX 
GROUPS ON 31 DECEMBER 1953 — 


Females Both sexes 


| 

| | 
| Number Percen- | Number | Percen- Number Percen- | 
| (thousands) tage (thousands) tage (thousands) tage 


Age group 


60—64 .... 392.3 38 578.4 41 970.7 | 40 
on, a 640.9 74 603.4 53 1,244.3 | 62 
TemTe nso 505.3 76 479.7 57 985.0 | 65 
75—79  % 319.0 72 342.1 62 661.1 | 66 
80 and over . . 178.2 71 229.7 69 407.9 70 


Total, eran oy ig ping 
60 and over .| 2,035.7 | 63 2,233.3 52 | 4,269.0 | 57 | 
Total, 

65 and over .| 1,643.4 74 | 1,654.9 : ‘ | 


— EE 


Source: Statistik der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Band 137, Heft 1, Die sozialen Verhdlinisse der 
Renten- und Unterstiitrungsempfanger. Die Sozialleistungen nach Leistungsfallen und Empfangern im September 
1953 (Wiesbaden, 1955). 
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covered employment injury insurance, wage earners’, salary earners’ and 
miners’ pension schemes, unemployment insurance and unemployment 
assistance, benefits for war victims and public assistance. It did not 
cover civil servants’ pensions. 

It will be noted that the difference between these data and those 
based on the pension insurance statistics is relatively small. Although 
there are four years between the two series of data it may be assumed 
that the pension insurance statistics give a relatively complete picture 
of old-age protection in the Federal Republic of Germany, when civil 
servants’ pensions are disregarded. The main difference between the 
two series is probably due to public assistance recipients and recipients 
of war victims’ benefits not included in the pension insurance statistics. 

The above survey gave data both on the number of recipients and 
the number of cases of social security benefits. As the same recipient 
may be involved in more than one case it is interesting to compare the 
data from these two series in order to show the effect of double counting 
which would result from adding the data for the various schemes without 
eliminating cases where several benefits are drawn. (See table IX.) 


TABLE IX. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY (INCLUDING WEST BERLIN) ! NUMBER 
OF CASES OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AND NUMBER OF CASES AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS IN SEPTEMBER 1953 





Males Females Both sexes 


lactase ver Pe Pat: ts 


Number Casesasa | Number Number Cases as a 
of percentage of pero entage of percentage 
of cases of cases of 


Age group 


cases 
| (thousands) recipients | (thousands) rec ronccnl sammie havens 
| 








i 


60-60% Gol 6), 502.1 | 128 796.0 138 
6.0 .>----+ ae 125 | 861.3| 143 
Te ter Ty: 628.3 124 | 688.2! 143 
75—79 5 te 406.4| 127 | 487.0| 142 
80 and over. ‘ 321.5 140 


Total, 60 | 

and over ... | 2,562.6 | | 3,154.0 
Total, 65 

and over . . . | 2,060.5| 125 | 2,358.0| 142 








It may be concluded from the percentages in table IX that, if double 
counting had not been eliminated, the figures would have been over- 
estimated by about 25 per cent. for males and by more than 40 per cent. 
for females. 


Netherlands 


In the Netherlands old-age protection is provided by a national 
scheme covering in principle all residents, and which came into force on 
1 January 1957. The pensionable age is 65 years and there is no means 
test. Married couples are entitled to a pension at the rate for couples 
irrespective of the age of the wife. However, a married woman whose 
husband is younger is not entitled to a pension on attainment of the age 
of 65 unless she can be considered to be the breadwinner. Owing to the 
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fact that the scheme is an insurance scheme covering compulsorily all 
residents aged 15-65 years, persons aged 65 and over at the date of entry 
into force of the scheme could not be insured and special transitory 
provisions apply to such persons. Under these transitory provisions 
nearly all Netherlands nationals having resided in the country or its non- 
metropolitan territories for at least six years since the age of 59 have the 
right to a pension. Non-nationals with at least 15 years’ residence in the 
Netherlands since the age of 20 are assimilated to nationals for this 
purpose provided they still reside in the country. 

Before the above scheme came into force old-age protection was 
ensured by several schemes governed by separate legislation. In addition 
certain groups such as miners, public employees, military personnel and 
railwaymen were covered by special schemes. The statistics on benefi- 
ciaries under the various schemes were scattered in different publica- 
tions. In order to provide an indication of the degree of protection before 
the new scheme came into force, data have been compiled in table X 
giving the number of beneficiaries aged 65 and over in 1954 drawing 
benefits under the various schemes for which data were available. It 
should be noted that beneficiaries under the schemes for public em- 
ployees, military personnel and railwaymen are not included. On the 
other hand, double counting of persons drawing several benefits have 
not been eliminated. Nevertheless, it may be assumed that the per- 
centages quoted are underestimated. 


TABLE X. NETHERLANDS : NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES AGED 65 YEARS 
AND OVER UNDER VARIOUS SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEMES ON 31 DECEMBER 
1954 AS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL POPULATION AGED 65 AND OVER 

(Absolute figures in thousands) 





| 


Scheme Males Females Both sexes 


Old-age and Invalidity Insur- 
OUR MRR ss tie 2 + bcm) 127.4 | 256.5 
Emergency Old-Age Provisions 
ee eae ree ee 67.3 142.2 
1 


Miners’ pensions ...... ’ — 5.1 


Total. . . “| 9947 = «|| 64038 





Total population aged 65 and | 

oe a ae | 466.1 | 890.0 
Number of pensioners as a per- 

centage of total population . | 42} 45 


L 





—E—E———EEE EE 


Sources : Rijksverzekeringsbank : Wetenschappelijke Balans van het Invaliditeits en Ouderdomsfonds 
per 31 December 1954 ; Statistical Yearbook of the Netherlands 1953-1954; and Algemeen Mijnwerkersfonds 
van de Steenkolenmijnen in Limburg: Jaarverslag 1954. 

1 The age distribution of widow pensioners is not available. If the number of widow pensioners aged 
65 and over is assumed to be equal to the number of old-age and invalidity pensioners, the percentage for 
fernales would be increased to 43 and that for both sexes to 46. 


It may be assumed a priori that the percentage of pensioners aged 
65 and more to the total population of the same age would be close to 
100 after the coming into force of the new scheme on 1 January 1957. 
In order to confirm this hypothesis the data on number of pensioners as 
compared with the total population on 1 January 1958 are given in 
table XI. 
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TABLE XI. NETHERLANDS : NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AGED 65 AND OVER 
UNDER THE GENERAL OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT ON 1 JANUARY 1958 AS 
COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL POPULATION 


(Absolute figures in thousands) 





| 
Category of beneficiary N | Females | Both sexes 


| 





| 
Unmarried persons . . : 279.9 | 4215 
Married persons, titular benefi- 
ciaries . . ; 0.6 308.9 
Estimated number of wives 
aged 65 and over! . 
Half pensions for married per- 
sons living separately 


199.7 





Total 


Total oh jamemaas om | 65 and 
over . 
Number of pensioners as a 1 per- 
centage of total population . 














Source : Statistical Year Book of the Netherlands, 1957-58. 

1 Estimated on the basis of the statistics on age composition of married couples as recorded in the general 
population census of 31 May 1947. * The different sources of data on pensions and total population may 
account for the fact that the percentage for males exceeds 100. On the other hand it may be that the number 
of wives is underestimated so that the percentage for females should also be about 100. 


New Zealand 


Under the New Zealand social security scheme two kinds of old-age 


benefits are payable, but not concurrently ; these are “ superannuation 
benefit ” and “ age benefit”. The first is payable from the age of 65 
without a means test in respect of persons who have resided in the coun- 
try for at least 20 years continuously immediately preceding the claim. 
However, in respect of persons who were resident in New Zealand on 
15 March 1938 only ten years of residence is required. An “ age benefit ” 
is granted, subject to a means test, from the age of 60 under the same 
residence conditions as for the “ superannuation benefit ”. The 
percentage of the recipients of these two kinds of pensions who are aged 
65 years and more to the total population of the same age may therefore 
be assumed a priori to be close to 100. However, it may be interesting 
to confirm this hypothesis by examining the statistics available on the 
beneficiaries under the scheme. 

The age distribution of recipients of age benefits is available each 
year. The data for 31 December 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955 as compared 
with the total population at the same dates are given in table XII. 

It will be noted that the percentages for women are generally higher 
than those for men, which may indicate that women more often avail 
themselves of a pension subject to a means test than men. Furthermore, 
there is a general decrease year by year in the percentages for both sexes 
relating to the totals (60 and over, and 65 and over) which may indicate 
that relatively fewer persons satisfy the requirements of the means test 
owing, probably, to a general rise in incomes of aged persons. 
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TABLE XII. NEW ZEALAND: NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS OF AGE BENEFITS 
(SUBJECT TO MEANS TEST) AND THEIR PROPORTION IN THE TOTAL POPULA- 
TION IN THE CORRESPONDING AGE GROUPS ON 31 DECEMBER EACH YEAR 

















Males Females | Both sexes 
Year and age group Pe. ‘ . rey 
| | Number Percen- | Number Percen- Number | Percen- 
| (tho isands) tage | (thousands) tage (thousands) tage 
| a) Pa Mee 
1952: 
60—64 65. 3..%7 15.2 37 21.6 28 
65—69 .....]| 141 41 20.0 54 34.1 48 
ee * peewee 6 | 18.3 | 63 | 32.1 | 58 
| 75 and over 15.3 | 58 | 212 | 68 | 364] 63° 
Total, 60 and over! 49.6 | 40 74.7 54 124.2 | 47 
| Total, 65 and over| 43.1 | 49 | 59.5 61 | 102.6 | 56 
‘doses an = EA 
| 1953: | 
60—64 6.1 16 is ie a ee Se ie 
65—69 .....] 126 37 20.0 54 |.325 46 
Beets ewe ) SB SO | OTS 60 | 31.4] 55 
75 and over .| 16.0 58 6} 225 68 38 4 | 63 
| Total, 60 and over| 48.2 | 38 | 74.1 53 | 122.3 | 46 
| Total, 65 and over! 42.1 | 48 60.3 60 102.3 | 54 
1954: 
moe... ot ST | US 13.4 ao T° 25 | 
oe Seale ey 38 19.2 Se... a 45 
SS ae ee 136 | 3 |.374 57 | 31.0 54 


Total, 60 and over| 48.0 | 38 73.5 51 | 121.4 45 


75 and over . . .| 16.0 55 | 23.4 67 | 39.3| 62 | 
: 
Total, 65 and over| 42.2 | 47 60.0 | 59 | 1022] 53 | 


1955: 


Sel oe 5.5 15 | 13.0 32 18.5 24 «| 
65—69 . . ee Ss 33 | 19.6 52 34) 2] 

| fewae kes a BBO ra St: 14 ae 60 32.3 56 | 
| 73 ent ever ow . a3. i @ 1:2 69 37.4 | S36 | 
Total, 60 and over} 42.3 33 76.3 52 118.6 | 43 | 
63.3 60 100.2 | 51 


Total, 65 and over! 36.8 41 





Source : The New Zealand Official Yearbook, 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957; and United Nations : Demo- 


graphic Yearbook 


Table XII covers only pensions subject to a means test. A complete 
picture of old-age protection under the New Zealand social security 
scheme should include data on persons drawing superannuation benefits. 
No sex and age distribution is available for the latter category of bene- 
ficiaries but, on the basis of data relating to 31 March each year, the total 
number of beneficiaries on 31 December has been estimated as follows 
(in thousands) : 1952: 71.3; 1953: 74.4; 1954: 77.4; and 1955: 80.2. 
By adding these figures to those in table XII one obtains the following 
percentages for both sexes of the total 65 and over : 1952 : 94 ; 1953: 94; 
1954: 94; 1955: 92. Since various estimates had to be made to 
obtain the above percentages, it would hardly be reasonable to draw 
any conclusions from the differences between them ; it may merely be 
noted that they are all rather close to 100. 
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Sweden 


Under the national pension scheme in Sweden a pension is payable 
to all resident nationals from the age ot 67 irrespective of employment or 
income. The proportion of pensioners to the total population aged 
67 years and over may therefore a priort be assumed to be close to 100 
per cent. In order to confirm this assumption data on the number of 
pensioners by sex and age groups and the total population in the same 
groups have been compiled in table XIII. 


TABLE XIII. SWEDEN : NUMBER OF PENSIONERS UNDER THE NATIONAL 
PENSION SCHEME AND THEIR PROPORTION IN TOTAL POPULATION IN THE 
CORRESPONDING AGE GROUPS ON 1 JANUARY 1958 








Ba ae * Males Females Both omnte 
| aie “ ienpenpamnnaeael 
ye group | wee } | p | | Dern | 
| Age grouy Number — | Number | — Number | —-. 
| 67—69 ....{| 83,573 102.8 | 96,362 | 102.9 | 179,935 102.8 
70—79 . . . .| 183,714 99.7 215,330 99.6 | 399,044 99.7 | 
| 80—89 . . . .| 53,293 | 99.7 65,647 99.3 | 118,940 99.5 | 
90 and over. . 3,679 99.7 | 5,772 98.0 9.451 | 98.6 | 

Total . . .| 324,259 100.5 383,111 | 100.4 | 707,370 | 100.4 

Tae 2 eee ae ee ES Se ee ae 
Source: Folkpensioneringen (Stockholm), No. 5, 1959. Population statistics derived from Central 


Bureau of Statistics : Statistical Abstract of Sweden, 1959. 


That the percentages in some cases exceed 100 may be attributed 
to the fact that the two series are drawn from two different sources (a 
census of the pensioners, and estimates of population). 


Switzerland 


The Swiss old-age and survivors’ insurance scheme, which covers in 
principle all residents, came into force on 1 January 1948. Since its intro- 
duction it has been subject to several important modifications. From 
the beginning the scheme granted two kinds of pensions—(1) ordinary 
pensions in respect of persons born after 30 June 1883 and assessed 
on the basis of the insurance career of the person concerned, and 
(2) transitory pensions in respect of persons born before 1 July 1883 and 
granted on the basis of a means test. The latter pension is mainly reserved 
for nationals, but non-nationals may receive a pension under certain 
conditions. Special provisions apply to non-nationals also in the case of 
ordinary pensions. The means test for transitory pensions, for which the 
provisions were liberalised in 1951 and 1954, was abolished from 
1 January 1956. The pensionable age was 65 for both males and females 
(titular beneficiaries) until 1 January 1957, when it was reduced to 63 
years for females. A married couple is entitled to a pension at the rate 
for couples if the husband is 65 years or more and the wife is 60 years 
or more. A widow’s pension is converted into an old-age pension op 
attainment of the pensionable age. 

Data on beneficiaries by sex and age are compiled annually. The 
statistics on beneficiaries of pensions for couples are classified by age 
of husband and, in order to arrive at the age distribution of wives, 


5 
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estimates were made on the basis of the statistics on age composition of 
married couples as recorded in the population census of 1 December 
1950. The number of pensioners under the scheme for four different 
years are quoted in table XIV, in which a comparison is also made with 
the numbers of total population in the various age groups at the end of 
each year. 


TABLE XIV. SWITZERLAND: NUMBER OF PENSIONERS UNDER THE OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE SCHEME AND THEIR PROPORTION IN THE TOTAL 
POPULATION IN THE CORRESPONDING AGE GROUPS AT THE END OF EACH YEAR 




















J | Males Females Both sexes 
Year and age group ape oo eS ae ae 
Number Percen- Number? | Percen- Number Percen- 
(thousands) tage | (thousands) | tage | (thousands) tage 
1950: | 

_ aes eS es. 59.6 61 | 113.5 64 
i 7— a 27.4 47 42.5 = | 51 
_ ee 17.2 49 ena 4: | ae 53 
80 and over | 10.8 St. See. | oe 56 
Total, 65 and over | 109.2 56 | 149.8 58 | 259.0 57 

| | 

1952: 
65—69_ . ee es 99 84.0 84 | 163.1 91 
a 35.2 59 54.3 | 69 | 89.5 65 
a | 23.4 62 37.0 | 69 | 60.3 66 
80 and over 14.2 64 25.9 70 | 40.2 68 

| 


Total, 65 and over| 151.9 | 76 | 201.2 | 75 353.1 | 75 


























1955: 
eae 94 88.8 86 165.0 89 
eee ee 88 70.9 | 86 125.7 87 
%—719 .....| 2081 73 452 | 79 | 740 | 76 
80andover ...| 20.6 81 36.9 | 88 | 57.4 85 
Total, 65 and over | 180.4 87 241.8 | 85 | 422.1 86 
1956 : 
6569 .....| 771 93 97.1 | 92 | 174.2 92 
Sete cae. 66.7 | 107 85.9 | 103 | 152.6 | 105 
Gu 5... 4 eee ae 57.9 | 100 | 99.8 | 102 
80 and over... | 296 | 112 | 47.2 | 108 | 768 | 110 
| es erase ee et elie: } 
Total, 65 and over | 215.3 102 | 288.1 99 | 503.5 | 100 
| 





Sources : Bureau fédéral de statistique : Annuaire statistique de la Suisse, 1950 to 1957. 
* Including estimated number of wives in the various age groups (see text). 


The numbers of pensioners expressed as percentages of total popula- 
tion in the corresponding age groups reflect the legislative development 
of the scheme summarised above. There is a general increase in the 
percentages over the period covered. On the one hand this results from 
the fact that more and more persons are becoming entitled to an ordinary 
pension on satisfying the qualifying conditions. On the other hand the 
liberalisation of the provisions governing the means test for the transitory 
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pow may account for a certain increase in the higher age groups. 
t may further be noted that the percentages for the first three years 
quoted decrease by age and then increase. This may be due to the follow- 
ing two factors : first, persons entitled to an ordinary pension are mainly 
found in the lower age groups and, secondly, the earning possibilities of 
older people decrease with age so that they more easily satisfy the 
requirements of the means test for a transitory pension. From the year 
1956 onwards the percentages should in crincighs be 100 for all the age 
groups. It will be seen, however, that they exceed 100 for the ages 70 
and over. This is most likely due to the fact that the data on pensioners 
comprise all persons in the respective age groups who have received a 
pension during the year, including those who have died in the course of 
the year in question, and when this figure is related to the number of 
pulation at the end of the year the relatively strong mortality in the 
igher age groups makes for percentages exceeding 100. This may also 
account for a certain overestimation of the percentages for the years 
prior to 1956. On the other hand the percentages in 1956 are lower than 
100 for the age group 65-69. This may be explained by the fact that a 
pension becomes payable from the first day of the half year (semester) 
following that in which the person concerned reached his sixty-fifth 
birthday. Persons having their birthday in the second half of the year 
will therefore not be counted as pensioners before the following year. 


United Kingdom 


Old-age protection is afforded in the United Kingdom by a national 
scheme covering all residents, who must be insured compulsorily from 
the age of 15 to 65 for males and 15 to 60 for females. The present 
National Insurance Scheme came into force in 1948, but before that the 
contributory social insurance scheme covered various groups of the 
population. For example from 1925 onwards it covered manual workers 
and non-manual workers earning £250 or less per year ; for other workers 
the possibilities of voluntary insurance were initially rather limited but 
were subsequently slightly enlarged, and in 1942 the contributory 
scheme was extended to include non-manual workers earning {£420 
or less annually. 

The National Insurance Scheme provides retirement pensions 
payable from the age of 65 for men and 60 for women, conditional on 
retirement from regular employment and subject to the condition that 
at least 156 weekly contributions have been paid ; no pension is payable 
unless the annual average number of weekly contributions to the credit 
of the insured person is at least 13. Men aged 70 or over and women 
aged 65 or over are considered retired whether or not they have actually 
given up work. Persons under these ages who return to work after being 
awarded pensions have their pensions reduced or discontinued, depending 
upon the amount of earnings received. An increment to the retirement 
pension is granted for every 12 weekly contributions paid between the 
age of 65 and 70 for men and between 60 and 65 for women. A wife who 
is not herself entitled to a pension on her own insurance may, if she is 
over 60, qualify for a retirement pension on her husband's insurance 
when he retires. If she is under 60 when he retires she may attract a 
dependency allowance. A widow over 60 may also draw a pension on 
her own or her husband’s insurance. 

Data on the number of persons receiving pensions under the National 
Insurance Scheme in Great Britain appear in table XV. 
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TABLE XV. GREAT BRITAIN: RETIREMENT PENSIONS AND CONTRIBUTORY 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS UNDER NATIONAL INSURANCE 
(In thousands ) 


Women 


| Total 
Date and age group Women Wives on | Widowson | both sexes | 
on own husband's husband's Total 
insurance insurance | insurance | 


31 December 1954 : 
60—64 .... 326 124 | 628 
65—69 .... | BF 4 242 | 1,236 
70—74 .... 184 | 220 1,249 
ce 96 110 795 


"7 


80—84 .... 43 34 | 77 

85 and over. . 22 7 150 

Total, P : ie 
60 and over . 998 736 ; 4,435 

Total, 

65 and over . 672 612 3,807 


31 December 1955 : 
GO—-64.... 321 130 646 
65—69 354 243 : 1,243 
70—74 . - s 535 203 | 223 1,285 
75—79 . pe a 104 115 ] | 818 
80—84 er" 47 36 397 
85 and over. . 23 8 159 
Total, a : eM 

60 and over . ,051 754 . 4,548 
Total, 
65 and over . | 730 624 ; 3,902 


31 December 1956: } 
6O—64 .... 316 131 655 
65—69 ; 381 245 1,263 
70—74 ; 542 219 229 1,318 
75—79 .... 231..1..107 118 832 
80—84 . ; 153 50 39 170 411 
85 and over ‘ 51 23 8 84 165 
Total, . “~ 

60 and over . 1,491 ,095 769 ,289 4,644 

Total, 
65 and over . 1,491 779 | 638 ,080 3,988 


31 December 1957: 
60—64 aeF — 309 | 136 209 | 654 
65—69 > ets 426 405 252 216 | 1,300 
70—74 . aeaa 543 236 232 332 | 1,342 
75—79 Sie 333 113 122 287 i | 856 
80—84 .. ; 157 54 39 177 | 428 
85 and over . . 54 24 8 90 175 


Total, a " 
60 and over . | 1,513 1,141 790 1,311 3 | 4,755 
Total, 

65 and over . | 1,513 832 | 654 1,102 | 2,588 4,101 


Sources : Reports of the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance for the years 1955, 1956, 1957 and 1958. 
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To the above data must be added those of non-contributory pensions 
payable, subject to a means test, to persons who are not entitled to a 
pension under the National Insurance Scheme from the age of 70, or 

earlier in the case of blind persons. These data appear in table XVI. 


TABLE XVI. GREAT BRITAIN : NUMBER OF PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF NON- 
CONTRIBUTORY OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
(In thousands ) 


Women 
Total 
Married - both sexes 
women 


Date and age group m Single 
| women 
and widows 


October 1954: 
60—64 
65—69 
70—74 
75—79 
80—84 
85 and over 


SNN AL 


Total, 60 and over . 
Total, 65 and over . 


piv 


O August 1955: 
60—64 ... 

Oe ee eee ' 

70—74 . ‘ —_ 5. 28. } 37.2 
yy AEE en Eo ~ ; ; 76.2 | 
80—84 eS are ar 22. 50. j 56.4 
85 and over. .... 34. y 36.5 | 


Total, 60 and over . 3. 79. d 208.3 | 
Total, 65 and over . . 79. t 207.4 


18 eo. 1956: 
> ie ; 
—69 
+ awed Mag<nqungitg 
Fees wlis 8 > « «> « 22.0 
80—84 — ; 21.0 
85 and over .... 10.9 


0.7 | 
0.9 
27.4 
68.1 
57.4 
36.3 


a 


m= UO OO 
whUR Re 


Total, 60 and over . 67.5 


190.8 | 
Total, 65 and over . 65.9 


190.1 


NN 
NN 
>u 


20 August 1957: 
60—64 . ; 2 0.9 
= ee Sor 6 : 1.0 | 
, = hr eae 4 5. 20.3 
75—79 5 59.1 

1 55.7 | 
3 36.8 | 


80—84 by ei} 19. 
85 and over : 1 


Total, 60 and over . 62.1 , 19.6 173.8 | 

Total, 65 and over . : , 19.4 172.9 ‘| 
Sources : Reports of the National Assistance Board for 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957. 
1 Age distribution estimated on the basis of that for 30 Aug. 1955. 
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They are based on samples taken on certain dates which do not coincide 
with the dates for the other statistics. However, no adjustment has been 
made to allow for this difference in reference dates. It should also be 
mentioned that, as national assistance benefits may be granted in 
addition to national insurance and non-contributory pensions, no data 
on national assistance are included in the above statistics. 

In table XVII the data from the two preceding tables are combined 
and compared with the estimated population by age groups on 31 Decem- 
ber each year. 

The percentages in table XVII show a great regularity over the 
period covered, although a slightly rising trend may perhaps be discerned. 
These percentages, however, reflect the net result of the development 
of the two schemes—National Insurance and non-contributory pen- 
sions—the development of which has, to a great extent, been working 
in opposite directions, as may be seen from tables XV and XVI above. 
It may therefore be of interest to examine the percentages arrived at by 
taking into account only the pensioners under the National Insurance 
Scheme. These are given in table XVIII. 

For the males over 70 and females over 65 the figures in table XVIII 
for most age groups show a slight increase, whereas the figures in the age 
group 65-69 for males and 60-64 for females remain fairly constant. This 
may be due to two factors. On the one hand an increasing proportion 
of the aged population are becoming entitled to contributory pensions. 
This fact is confirmed by the general decrease in the number of non- 
contributory pensions. On the other hand the relative stability of the 
percentages in the age group 65-69 for males and 60-64 for females, and 
the fact that they are lower than for the higher age groups, reflect the 
effect of the retirement test and the provisions concerning increments on 


account of contributions paid during the first five years after the mini- 
mum pensionable age. 


United States 


In the United States the Federal Old-Age, Survivors and Disability 
Insurance Programme covers nearly all gainfully occupied persons 
including the self-employed. Since its introduction in 1937, when it was 
limited to employees in industry and commerce, the scope of the scheme 
has been enlarged several times. For example it was extended in 1950 to 
domestic workers, farm workers and most non-agricultural independent 
workers, in 1955 to further groups of independent workers including 
those in agriculture, and in 1956 to virtually all remaining independent 
workers except doctors. Railwaymen are covered by a special scheme ; 
its provisions governing old-age pensions correspond to a certain extent 
to those of the general scheme and there is some co-ordination between 
the two schemes. There are also special schemes for employees of the 
federal Government and some other public employees. 

The general scheme provides old-age pensions from the age of 65 for 
men and from the age of 62 for women. A pension in respect of the wife 
(or widow) of an insured person may be paid from the age of 62. The 
old-age pension, which is calculated on the basis of the average insured 
earnings, is payable subject to certain qualifying conditions, e.g. the 
person concerned must have been insured for at least one-third of the 
calendar quarters which have elapsed since 31 December 1950 or have 
completed at least 40 calendar quarters of insurance. A condition for 
drawing a pension before the age of 72 is retirement from substantial 
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gainful activity. There is no supplement for deferment of claim for a 
pension beyond the minimum pensionable age, but the earnings received 
for gainful activity beyond that age are taken into account in the assess- 
ment of the amount of pension. Widows, widowers and parents of de- 
ceased insured persons are entitled to survivors’ benefits. A person in 
receipt of a disability pension receives, at the age of 65, an old-age 
pension at the same rate as the disability pension. Needy aged persons 
may receive old-age assistance subject to a means test under state schemes 
that are partially financed by the federal Government. 

Statistical data on beneficiaries under the Federal Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors and Disability Insurance Programme are compiled and published 
annually. The number of persons in receipt of old-age, wife’s, husband’s, 
widow’s, widower’s and parent’s benefits are presented in table XIX 
for the last three years for which data were available. Duplication has 
been avoided by eliminating double counting of beneficiaries receiving 
both old-age and wife’s or husband’s benefits, or widow’s or widower’s 
benefits, or parent’s benefits. 


TABLE XIX. UNITED STATES: AGED BENEFICIARIES WITH BENEFITS IN CURRENT 
PAYMENT UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE AT THE END OF 1956, 1957 
AND 1958 
(In thousands) 


1958 
—_ u - 
Age group | | | | | | 
Males | Females} Both Males Females; Both | Mates | Females Both 
i sexes | sexes | | | sexes 
| 


Cae ge i) Ss - 337 | 337 | 682; 682; — | 752} 752 
65—69 . se es Mel 19,491 12,658: 14; 1,741 {3,207 |1,566 (1,925 | 3,491 
70—74 ..... . {1,262 {1,177 |2,439 |1, 1,368 |2,807 {1,589 {1,552 | 3,142 | 
pc; eer We RM 707 |1,567 | 958 | 825 | 1,783 | 
80—84 ~. . | BO) 204) 251 | 600; 399) 305 704 | 


| 


85 and over ... | 78| 45| 123 60 | 160] 123| 78 201 | 


Total, 62 and over 3,587 |3,781 |7,368 |4,215 |4,808 |9,024 |4,636 |5,439 | 10,074 
Total, 65 and over [3,587 |3,444 |7,031 4,126 |8,342 |4,636 |4,687 9,322 | 


| 


Source : Social Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, 1957 and 1958 


The corresponding data on beneficiaries under the special scheme for 
railwaymen appear in table XX. These do not distinguish between males 
and females. In order to combine them with those of table XIX the 
beneficiaries of “ age and disability annuities ” have all been assumed to 
be males and the beneficiaries of “ wives’ annuities ” and “ aged widows’ 
and widowers’ annuities ” have all been assumed to be females. The total 
number of beneficiaries under old-age and survivors’ insurance and under 
the Railroad Retirement Act thus obtained appear in table XXI, 
which also expresses the same data as a percentage of the total popula- 
tion in each age group. 

It will be noted that the percentages show a decrease by age and a 
rather rapid increase from year to year. This may be due, on the one 
hand, to the fact that more and more people are becoming entitled to a 
pension as they satisfy the qualifying conditions and, on the other, to the 
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TABLE XX. UNITED STATES: AGED BENEFICIARIES WITH BENEFITS IN CURRENT 
PAYMENT UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT AT THE END OF 1956, 1957 AND 1958 
(In thousands ) 





Age and disability | . ; ; A ed widows’ ar 
8 ee Wives’ annuities | 8 ws’ and 
annuities wi idowe rs’ annuities 


1956 | 1957 [ 1958 | 1956 | 1957 | 195 6 | 1957 | 1958 


26.1| 27.4 | 
40.4] 42.2 | 


43.0| 46.4 | 


27.2| 27.3] 283; 3.5| 3 

1. 

1.5| 43.9! 41. 

9. 3| 30.2| 33.0| 35.7 | 
5 y 

1. 


65—69 ... . . | 84.6] 90.4] 95.2 49.4) 5 
Tauern SS 99.9 | 101.3|106.0| 39.6) 4 
TSE PRS. aS 62.0 | 66.1| 17.5) 1 
80—84 ve « | BRS RSF Gast Sas 
$5 end ower os. . 9.7 10.8 12.1 | 1. 0} 


20.2 
7.6 | 8.6 


Total, 60 and over . 305.9 | 320.5 337.0 | 116.4| 122.4 | 129.2 | 58.1 |167.8| 190 
Total, 65 and over . | 278.7) 293.2 308.7 | 112.9 | 118.8 | 125.2 | /131.9| 141.7 | 153. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board: Annual Report, 1957, 1958 and 1959. 





TABLE XXI. UNITED STATES: NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF AGED BENEFICIARIES 
WITH BENEFITS IN CURRENT PAYMENT UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
AND THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT, BY AGE GROUPS, 

AT THE END OF 1956, 1957 AND 1958 








1958 


Age group | | 


Males | Females 
sexes 


| | 
Both Males Females} Both | Males | Females 


| sexes 


1. Number of beneficiaries in thousands 


60-64... . . . | 27] 367) 394) 27) 712| 739) 28) 783) 811 
65—69 . . . . . . |1,309 |1,518 | 2,827 | 1,556 |1,833 | 3,389 |1,661 |2,021 | 3,682 
70—74 . . . . . . |1,362 |1,258 |2,620 | 1,542 |1,452 | 2/994 | 11695 |1,642 | 3,337 
75—79 .... . . | 787| 635 |1,422| 922| 759 | 1,681 |1,024| 881] 1,905 
e084. ...../ 321| 225] +4 378 | 274| 652| 428| 331| ‘759 
85 and over . . . | ad 53| 141| 110/ 69) 179) 135) 88 





3,894 | | 4,056 |7,950 | | 4,535 | |5,099 | 19,634 | 4,971 | ear ve 717 


Total, 60 and over . } 
Total, 65 and over . | 3,867 |3, 689 |7, 556 \4. 508 | |4, 387 |8, 895 | 4, 943 | 4, 963 | 9,906 


| 
2. Beneficiaries as a percentage of total population 
in each age group 


nn Ee | 11 
ss eres, | 62 
70—74 . 7 | | 86 
5-79... «| | 80 
80—84 . eis ai | | | | 68 
| 
| 








85 and over 38 


Total, 60 and over | 39 | 36 | | 48 
Total, 65 and over | 58 47 | Lo 1 7% 
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fact that the scope of protection of the scheme has been extended gradu- 
ally. For example the number of workers contributing to the general 
scheme rose from 33 million in 1937 to 49 million in 1948 and by 1958 had 
risen to about 72 million. Other legislative developments may also 
account for the changes in the percentages. Thus, for example, in 1956 
the minimum age at which an old-age pension becomes payable was 
reduced from 65 to 62 for females. This explains the doubling of the 
percentage for the age group 60-64 for females from 1956 to 1957. The 
effect of the retirement test which operates until the age of 72 may be 
seen from the fact that the percentages for males in the age group 65-69 
are lower than those in the next age group. For females this effect is less 
apparent since the figures for females comprise a great number of other 
categories of pensioners, e.g. widows, wives of insured persons, parents, 
etc. 

This picture of old-age protection in the United States would not 
be complete without supplementary data on old-age assistance and on 
beneficiaries under the special schemes for federal and other public 
employees. The number of recipients of old-age assistance expressed as 
a percentage of total population aged 65 and over was 17.3 in December 
1956, 16.5 in December 1957 and 15.9 in December 1958. However, it is 
possible to draw benefits both under the old-age and survivors insurance 
and under the old-age assistance scheme. The number of persons in 
receipt of both a pension and old-age assistance expressed as a per- 
centage of the number of recipients of old-age assistance was 22.2 in 
February 1957, 24.2 in February 1958 and 26.7 in March 1959. The 
percentages in table XXI above (52, 60 and 65 respectively) should 
therefore be increased to 65, 73 and 77 on account of old-age assistance 
recipients. For old-age pensioners under the special schemes for public 
employees there were 166,000 beneficiaries — 65 and over in 1956 
under the scheme for federal employees and 266,000 beneficiaries aged 
65 and more in 1956 under the schemes for other public employees. This 
would add another 432,000 to the absolute figures in table X XI, and the 
corresponding percentage for 1956 should therefore be increased by 
another 3 points on account of public employees. The total number of 
beneficiaries (including old-age assistance recipients and public em- 
ployees) aged 65 and over expressed as a percentage of total popula- 
tion aged 65 and over would thus be 68 for 1956 as compared with the 
figure of 52 in table XXI. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


As mentioned at the outset, the present article presents the results 
of a pilot study. Since the data are not complete for all the countries 
covered, the study cannot pretend to represent an international com- 
parison. It may nevertheless be of interest to summarise some of the 
results obtained for the various countries. Such a summary is presented 
in table XXII. For countries where important reforms have been 
made during the period covered, two years are quoted in order to show 
the effect of the reform. 

Table XXII shows that the degree of protection expressed in terms 
of the proportion of pensioners in the total population is rather high in 
the countries covered by the study. However, from the detailed figures 
by age groups presented above for certain countries it is evident that an 
over-all percentage may not give a true picture of the degree of pro- 
tection. For example under an insurance scheme which has not yet 
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TABLE XXII. NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AGED 65 AND OVER EXPRESSED 
AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL POPULATION OF THE SAME 
AGE IN TEN COUNTRIES 


ountry | | Males Females Both sexes 


Belgium... . 1957 ‘ i 66 
Denmark? ... 1957 61 

1958 77 
er ae 1956 ; . 90 
Germany (F.R.)? . 1957 : 63 
Netherlands... 1954 3 46 

1958 98 
New Zealand .. 1955 92 
Sweden ® ... . 1958 100 
Switzerland .. . 1955 86 

1956 100 
United Kingdom . 1957 74 
United States .. 1956 ; , 68 


1 Not including the scheme for independent workers. * Not including the schemes for public employees. 
* Not including the schemes for public employees and railwaymen * Relating to the group 67 years 
and over 


reached maturity the percentages may decrease by age owing to the fact 
that the aged population is gradually acquiring entitlement to pensions 
under the scheme on satisfying the qualifying conditions. On the other 
hand under a scheme where the right to benefit is subject to a means 
test or a retirement test the percentages may increase by age, since 
earning capacity and employment possibilities generally decrease by 
age. It is therefore of particular interest to be able to present the 
statistics of beneficiaries by age. In order to facilitate comparisons the 
age grouping should in so far as possible follow the standard age intervals 
recommended by the Population Commission of the United Nations.! 

The present study has shown that, when old-age protection is ensured 
by several schemes and through several bodies, the relevant data are 
generally scattered in many different sources. As a rule no consolidated 
statement exists and the available statistics are often compiled according 
to different methods, applying different definitions and classifications ; 
the reference dates or periods may also vary from scheme to scheme. 
In this connection attention must be drawn to the importance of pro- 
viding the data on aged pensioners on a given date or as an average, for 
example, for the year ; and not giving the total number of persons having 
drawn a benefit during the year, as the latter figure will generally be 
overestimated because of the rather high mortality in the higher age 
brackets. Furthermore, when the data from different sources are totalled, 
there will nearly always be a risk of double counting depending on the 
extent to which the national legislation permits drawing several benefits 
simultaneously. In order to give a complete picture of the social security 
protection of a country, it is necessary to have a consolidated statement 


1 The U.N. Population Commission at its Fourth Session recommended the following 
intervals for the tabulation of population data: under one year ; single years from 1-4; 
5-9 inclusive and five-year age groups thereafter. See Principles and Recommendations for 
National Population Censuses, Statistical Office of the United Nations, Statistical Papers, 
Series M, No. 27. 
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of the statistics of all the schemes constituting the country’s social 
security system. In this context it may be appropriate to refer to a 
passage of a recommendation on social security statistics adopted by the 
Ninth International Conference of Labour Statisticians and which was 
supported by the I.L.O. Committee of Social Security Experts at its 
meeting in Geneva in 1959. This passage reads as follows : 

Each country should arrange for the unified presentation of social 
security statistics at the national level in order to provide an adequate over- 
all picture of the operations of the social security system. 


This would also facilitate internati.).1 comparisons. 





Current Trends 
in Industrial Psychology 


The great variety of research and activities commonly lumped together 
under the heading of industrial psychology and other more or less synon- 
ymous terms has often given rise to confusion in the public mind, to false 
expectations and to misdirected criticism. The aim of the following study ts 
to delineate clearly and simply the scope of this expanding field and to make 
an orderly review of past progress, current preoccupations and probable 
future trends of research. 


INTRODUCTION 


Definition and Subject-Matter 


The term “ industrial psychology ”, like many other terms in current 
use, is ambiguous and leads to misunderstanding because of its different 
meanings. In the sense that many individuals can claim to be practical 
psychologists on account of their wisdom and experience of people, 
industrial psychology has come to be equated with the philosophy of 
the human factor in industry. Often, too, it is felt to refer to the pseudo- 
science of industry, the doctrine of those who, with an air of scientific 
detachment, propound theories which have never been verified. Some- 
times it is used to cover a small part of the subject-matter, such as 
personnel testing or morale surveys. Another common connotation of 
the term psychology is the psychiatric one, implying a concern or con- 
nection with the abnormal or pathological. 

For the purpose of this paper “ industrial psychology ” will mean 
the scientific study of human behaviour and experience within the 
context of work. The industrial psychologist, therefore, will be 
characterised as studying the human factor in the work environment by 
means essentially of scientific methods, and professing no creed other 
than his faith in the methods of science. 

The word “ industrial ” has to be interpreted as referring to industry 
in its widest meaning, in the same way that “ labour ”, in the sense of 
the International Labour Office, is not limited to physical toil but is 
extended to cover such varied activities as teaching, flying, nursing and 
coal-mining. “ Industrial psychology ”, “ occupational psychology ” and 
“ personnel psychology ” are in practice virtually equivalent terms. 

The discipline underlying industrial psychology is that of psychology 
itself. As psychology is still far from being a unified integrated science, 
its theorists and practitioners start with many different concepts, use 
different methods, apply different criteria. Industrial psychology 
reflects this diversity, and its unification cannot take place before that of 
psychology itself.1_ Accordingly the field of industrial psychology is still 
evolving and is not precisely defined. 


1R. A. Katze.i: “ Industrial Psychology ”, in Annual Review of Psychology, Vol. 8, 
1957 (Palo Alto, Cal.), pp. 237-268. 
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Considerable stress is placed then on the scientific nature of industrial 
psychology. It has been said that in all of the areas where industrial 
psychology has made real headway and has gained lasting acceptance 
by industry, the concept of measurement has been involved.' This is not 
to deny the importance of theory, for example the theory of management, 
the theory of work, etc., with which many relevant publications are 
concerned. Nor is it to deny that many psychologists work more as 
practitioners than as scientists, with the former in general applying the 
methods and knowledge developed by the latter. 

In common with other sciences, industrial psychology has the long- 
term objective of seeking to establish facts and causal relationships. In 
general this objective is sought by determining the effect of different 
variable factors on three main criteria : individual efficiency ; individual 
satisfaction ; and organisational effectiveness. Psychological research is 
therefore typically directed towards establishing the facts and causal 
relationships which will lead to the improvement of individual efficiency, 
the enhancement of satisfaction on the part of the individual, or the 
achievement of organisational effectiveness. 

Clearly the three criteria are inter-related and overlap. Traditionally 
the criterion of individual efficiency has assumed greatest importance. 
More recently criteria such as measures of job satisfaction, of personal 
adjustment, self-fulfilment and group effectiveness have been increas- 
ingly used, reflecting no doubt a growing social awareness in society 
as a whole and the corresponding developments in social psychology 
and sociology. 

It is implicit that all three criteria are regarded as important in their 
own right. Since investigations commonly seek to make measurements 
in terms of one criterion or another, a great deal of effort is devoted to 
the refinement of the criteria. This is essential spadework for developing 
tests and for studying causal relationships in general. It is one of the 
reasons, however, for which industrial psychology earns for itself the 
reputation of being unpractical or academic, for by its very nature such 
research, though essential for the development of the subject, may lead 
immediately to no concrete results. 

The subject-matter of recently published work in the field of industrial 
psychology reflects a movement of emphasis towards social factors such 
as attitudes, leadership, motives and group influences. It has even been 
said, in an “ obituary notice on industrial psychology ”, that, with the 
current emphasis on the group in industry, industrial psychology has 
merged into sociology. This view, however, is emphatically not borne 
out by any survey of current research ; many of the problems which 
began to be studied 25 years ago remain of great importance today. The 
main change which has taken place since then is that the problems tend 
no longer to be studied in isolation from the social influences upon them.* 

It remains true that there may be little to distinguish the industrial 
psychologist from other social scientists working in industry. The 
problems which he investigates are often studied also within the frame- 
work of other disciplines. The boundaries between these different 
disciplines are not closely defined. Moreover, an increasing amount of 


1 Joseph Tirrin : “ How Psychologists Serve Industry”, in Personnel Journal (Bal- 
timore), Vol. 36, No. 10, 1958, pp. 372-376. 

2 Morris S. ViteLes: “ Fundamentalism in Industrial Psychology ”, in Occupational 
Psychology (London), Vol. 33, No. 2, 1959, pp. 98-110 ; and G. FrizpManwn : Industrial Society 
(Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1955). 

3H. A. LANDSBERGER : Hawthorne Revisited (Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 1958). 
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work is carried out by teams of scientists, which may comprise psy- 
chologists, economists, sociologists, anthropologists, physiologists, anat- 
omists, engineers, specialists in industrial design, in industrial relations, 
in the science of management, in administrative sciences, and others. 
The psychologist nowadays works and publishes in areas formerly con- 
sidered the exclusive domain of such specialists. Throughout he brings to 
bear his particular orientation and training, coupled with his primary 
interest in the individual and his respect for him as a human being. 
For the purpose of this report the subject-matter will be divided into 
main headings, as follows : 
1. Improvement of Individual Efficiency 

(a) Selection 

(b) Training 

(c) Work Study and Human Engineering 

Enhancement of Individual Satisfaction 

(a) Job Attitudes 

(b) Occupational Adjustment and Maladjustment 

Achievement of Organisational Effectiveness 

(a) Nature of the Organisation 

(b) Management and Supervision 

(c) Relationships between Groups in the Organisation 

(d) Evaluation of Programmes. 


These headings cover the principal areas in which research is currently 
being undertaken. 


Growth of the Subject 


There is no doubt that industrial psychology is both growing and 
thriving. The author of a recent review of relevant publications covering - 
a 12-month period quoted 241 references, including 65 books.! In 1958 
the American Psychological Association had 659 members giving 
industrial psychology as their major, or one of their major, professional 
interests. Although in other countries of the world the subject is in no 
case as developed as in the United States and the rate of development 
may not be so fast, more and more psychologists are addressing them- 
selves to industrial problems.* 

As in other branches of science, the differences of emphasis between 
one country and another in their approach to industrial psychology are 


1L. W. Fercuson: “ Industrial Psychology”, in Annual Review of Psychology, op. 
cit., Vol. 9, 1958, pp. 243-266. 


2 A rough indication of this development may be inferred from the following list, drawn 
from a recently published register, which shows the number of psychologists expressing an 
interest in industrial psychology or some aspect of it (excluding vocational guidance where 
this appears to be primarily educational) and, in parentheses, the same number as a per 
centage of all psychologists from the country concerned listed in the register : 

Germany (F. R.) 240 (23) Oe Ss Si (12) 

France . : 126 (27) Union of South Africa . 25 (20) 

Canada . : 121 (22) Brazil (16) 

United Kingdom (16) Finland . (21) 

Australia. 73 (26) Switzerland (11) 

Netherlands (24) Sweden (12) 

Japan . 50 (6) Denmark F (8) 

Norway 7 (28) Yugoslavia (17) 

Austria . 35 (28) > <5 Te 10 (3) 


The other 59 countries listed (excluding the United States) each had fewer than ten. See 
Eugéne J. JAcosson (Ed.): International Directory of Psychologists (Assen, Netherlands, 
Royal Van Gorcum, 1958). 
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disappearing. This development is consistent with the evolution of 
psychology itself, which has advanced beyond the stage when a given 
school of psychology could be associated with any particular country. 

The available summaries of current research in industrial psychology 
in different countries indicate remarkable similarities from one country 
and one area to another.! The differences that are found stem essentially 
from the varying types of problems which arise in different cultures and 
different occupations, as well as from the numbers of trained psychol- 
ogists available to study them. Basically the scientific approach which 
psychology represents is becoming universal. 

The illustrations given in the following sections of research in progress 
are drawn for the most part from English-speaking countries, in par- 
ticular from the United States, where the subject has been pursued 
furthest. A good deal of current work in other countries consists in 
adapting and developing methods used in the United States. This is a 
necessary procedure ; no test, for example, should be used on a popula- 
tion different from that for which it was standardised until fresh evidence 
is obtained of its suitability in the new circumstances, for the cultural 
differences in the groups tested may radically change its validity. It is 
especially important that the findings of industrial psychology which 
relate to social phenomena, such as methods of supervision or attitudes 
to work, should not be uncritically transferred from one cultural setting 
to another. This obvious fact means that in countries where industrial 
psychology is a new subject much of the research effort is initially 
directed towards the replication of experiments already carried out 
elsewhere or towards the redevelopment of tests and methods to ensure 
their continued appropriateness. 


Attitudes to Industrial Psychology 


Although the attitudes expressed towards industrial psychology may 
in certain cases have been distrustful or sceptical, they are, without 
any doubt, becoming increasingly favourable as knowledge of the subject 
grows. Prejudice is founded on ignorance or on fear. In addition, 
critical attitudes derive from the mass of popular psychology, often 
worthless, from the overselling of psychological services—for example 
the large-scale promotion of presumably miraculous methods for the 
appraisal and development of supervisory personnel—and from false 
expectations, expressed for example by the executive who is quoted as 
saying that psychologists seem to be concerned with shooting mice_while 


1 European Productivity Agency : Register of Research in the Human Sciences Applied 
to Problems of Work (Paris, no date): (i) Belgium; (ii) Denmark—Norway—Sweden ; 
(iii) France ; (iv) Germany (Federal Republic) ; (v) United Kingdom ; (volumes on Italy, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland to be published). Max Pacés (Ed.) : “ Psychosociologie 
industrielle ”, in Hommes et techniques (Paris), No. 169, 1959, pp. 1-214. R. BonNARDEL : 
“ Progress in Industrial Psychology in France”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXXIII, No. 6, June 1956, pp. 572-591. K. R. TipMarsu : “ A Note on Industrial Psycho- 
logy ”, in Soviet Survey (London), No. 33, 1960, pp. 112-116. R. Canestrari and others: 
“Current Developments in Applied Psychology in Italy ”, in Bulletin de l’ Association inter- 
nationale de psychologie appliquée (Paris), Vol. 7, No. 1, 1958, pp. 2-77. Alberto Marzi: La 
psicologia industriale in Italia. Studi Politici, V1, 11(3), pp. 244-263. Shigemi H. Krrimmara: 
“ Industrial Psychology in Japan ”, in Report of the Institute for Science of Labour (Tokyo), 
No. 55, 1959, pp. 1-19. W. Leslie Barnette: “Survey of Research with Psychological 
Tests in India ”, in Psychological Bulletin (Lancaster, Pa.), Vol. 52, No. 2, 1955, pp. 105-121. 
M. B. Lourenco Fiituo: “ The Present State of Psychology in Brazil”, in Bulietin de 
l’ Association internationale de psychologie appliquée, Vol. 8, No. 2, 1959, pp. 2-15. “ Manage- 
ment-Worker Relations: Current Research ”, in Personnel Practice Bulletin (Melbourne), 
Vol. 14, No. 4, 1958, pp. 54-57. 
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his problems required the shooting of elephants. A trade unionist has 
pointed out that it is as illogical to object to the application of the 
science of industrial psychology as to complain that management makes 
regular use of the science of mathematics. 

A common criticism of industrial psychology is that it has been 
directed too much towards solving the problems and serving the interests 
of management. It has been suggested, in a British report *, that this 
criticism is more valid in the United States than in the United Kingdom. 
If it has validity the reason for it may be found in the fact that it is very 
often a management which has sponsored a research project ; at the same 
time there are many ways in which industrial psychology could be of 
help to organised labour, which could, given the same resources, develop 
a labour-oriented psychology.* Ideally, however, the psychologist seeks 
to be independent and impartial and, when this end is achieved and the 
results of the research are made available equally to management and 
labour, antagonism to research is much reduced, if not eliminated. It is 
naturally of especial importance that this independence should be clear 
for all to see when management and labour hold divergent views on the 
problem being studied. 

Another criticism, perhaps more insidious and difficult to refute, is 
that industrial psychology leads to psychological manipulation.* There 
is the fear that the results may give management power over the workers 
against which they have no means of self-defence. Whilst this attitude 
of mistrust may indeed have been deserved in respect of the work of 
certain practitioners who have invoked the name of psychology to 
justify or explain their manipulative techniques, it can have no validity 
in respect of the science itself of industrial psychology. Nor is there any 
evidence that the findings of industrial psychology can facilitate manipu- 
lation. On the contrary, experience suggests that trade unions are quick 
to recognise as disingenuous those who try to use techniques which are 
not supported by corresponding attitudes of sincerity. 

Finally, it is not unknown for research carried out in industrial 
psychology to reveal unsatisfactory situations urgently requiring change, 
and for the research worker who has revealed all the difficulties to 
suggest no remedies or solutions. He frequently sees his task as limited 
to uncovering the facts, like a doctor who diagnoses but does not treat.® 
In the past this has often given rise to understandable frustration ; today 
the problem is recognised and the psychologist will normally make clear 
in advance the nature of the results that can be expected. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL EFFICIENCY 
Selection 


The problem of how to choose the right man for the job is a question 
which the first psychologists working in industry attempted to solve 


1 André Barjovet : “ La C.G.T. et la psychotechnique ”, in Revue de psychologie appli- 
quée (Paris), Vol. 7, No. 2, 1957, pp. 71-80. 

2 Department of Scientific and Industrial Research and Medical Research Council : 
Final Report of the Joint Committee on Human Relations in Industry (1954-57) (London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1958). 

3 TIFFIN, op. cit. 

4 J. Bertuon : The Unions and Psychosociological Techniques (Paris, O.E.E.C. (E.P.A.) 
Union Study, No. 15, undated); and William Gomperc: “The Use of Psychology in 
Industry: a Trade Union Point of View”, in Management Science, Vol. 3, No. 4, 1957, 
pp. 348-370. 

5 BERTHON, op. cit. 
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and which remains a vital field of inquiry, absorbing even today a 
substantial part of the effort devoted to the subject. It is certainly the 
area in which research has achieved the most impressive results, in terms 
at least of cash savings ; it has been estimated, for example, that psycho- 
logical selection tests which cost the United States Navy some $25,000 
to develop have saved at least $25 million a year by reducing the 
technical-school failure rate alone. The savings made by industry 
may be less spectacular but are nevertheless highly significant, which is 
no doubt the reason why a substantial proportion—estimates vary as 
to the exact numbers—of companies in the United States, especially 
the larger ones, make use of psychological selection methods. In other 
countries these methods are also steadily winning increased acceptance, 
though they have generally met with greater reservation and scepticism. 
It has been concluded that psychological selection methods are “ here 
to stay ”.” 

The psychological literature on personnel selection continues to be 
dominated by the time-honoured actuarial or statistical approach, 
which seeks to measure the mathematical relationship between a test 
or other method of predicting subsequent performance on the one hand 
and on the other a measure of the subsequent performance itself.* Over 
the years this approach has been refined, so that the trained psychologist 
need no longer make the mistakes of procedure and experimental design 
for which earlier he might have been forgiven and which even now can 
trap the untrained into deceptive errors of logic. 

The use of mathematical statistics for investigating selection problems 
is naturally particularly appropriate when large numbers are involved. 
This is no doubt the main reason for the widespread use of these methods 
by the armed services of many countries, and why it is in general large 
industry rather than small which can put them to best effect. 

Psychologists have worked on the one hand to develop effective 
methods of prediction, including tests of all kinds, interviews and other 
techniques, and on the other hand to evaluate the usefulness of these 
various methods. It seems permissible to make the following general- 
isations : 

(1) The use of ready-made personality tests for selection purposes is 
becoming widely discredited. Repeated studies have shown how easy it 
is to fake their results. The contribution of these tests to the effectiveness 
of selection is usually negligible. 

(2) The most valid tests for the widest range of jobs are those measuring 
intelligence.’ An intelligence test, however, is a blunt instrument. It requires 
refining in each specific situation in which it is used, and supplementing by 
measures of the particular aptitudes which are relevant. 

(3) There is evidence that the General Aptitude Test Battery (developed 
by the United States Employment Service), which is designed to test simul- 
taneously for suitability for various types of employment, achieves the result 
in practice and proves that this approach can be of considerable value for 
large-scale selection.*® 


1A. S. Levine: “ Refiections of a Personnel Research Psychologist”, in Personnel 
Psychology (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 11, No. 2, 1958, pp. 161-178. 

2Stephen Hasse: “Developments in Psychological Testing”, in Management 
Record (New York), Vol. 21, No. 4, 1959, pp. 124-126. 

® KATZELL, op. cit. 

*TirFin, op. cit. 

5 LEVINE, op. cit. 

* Beatrice J. Dvorak: “ The General Aptitude Test Battery”, in Personnel and 
Guidance Journal (Easton, Pa.), Vol. 35, No. 3, 1956, pp. 145-152. 
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(4) Findings differ on the value of group selection methods, such as are 
used, for example, where a group of candidates are observed while resolving a 
given problem by means of discussion or while handling some other real-life 
situation. On the whole such techniques have been found useful, usually 
as part of the procedure of selection for positions of responsibility, according 
to results obtained not only in Europe, where the original experiments were 
made, but also in the United States, Australia and South Africa.! 

(5) The interview, which is generally used for all types of selection, has 
been shown to vary widely in its predictive value and even in certain cases 
to be quite useless. A skilled interviewer can, however, make worth-while 
predictions in some circumstances.? 

(6) Other devices, such as the use of biographical and personal data, 
ratings of performance and traits, measures of attitude and interest, hand- 
writing analysis and so on, have been tried in many situations with varying, 
though usually very limited, success. 


It can be predicted that work on selection will continue, for it 
satisfies a continuing need. Technical standards of test construction will 
improve ; statistical requirements will become better understood. 

Apart from these everyday activities, it seems probable that in- 
creased effort will be devoted to the following three problems relating 
to selection : 

First, there is the problem of how to select for executive positions, how 
to identify executive ability. Many consultants are now gainfully 
employed in assessing executives or candidates for executive respon- 
sibility. Such work is for the most part subjective and not based upon 
objective psychological method.*® Relatively little of the work has been 
published. We may expect, therefore, further evidence of the value of 
different methods for this purpose. 

Secondly, it has been suggested that there will be a development in 
the methods of selecting individuals with creative talent. This is par- 
ticularly important in many industrial activities, not only for example in 
design, but also for devising new tools and processes, new work methods, 
and so on. 

Thirdly, there is likely to be further research into interviewing and 
interviewers. The question what distinguishes a good interviewer from 
a poor one remains unanswered. The answer is necessary for improved 
selection and training of interviewers. A related topic is the research 
being carried out in Canada on ways in which the decision is reached 
during the interview whether or not to employ the candidate.® 

Training 

The earliest psychological experiments in the nineteenth century 
were concerned with the problem of how the individual learns, since 
1A. G. Arsous: Selection for Industrial Leadership (Cape Town, Oxford University 
Press, 1953) ; Kullervo Ratnio : Leadership Qualities : a Theoretical Inquiry and an Experi- 
mental Study on Foremen (Helsinki, Finnish Academy of Science, 1955) ; L. J. CRonBACH : 
“ Assessment of Individual Differences ”, in Annual Review of Psychology, op. cit., Vol. 7, 
1956, pp. 173-196 ; and Bernard M. Bass: “ The Leaderless Group Discussion ”, in Psycho 
logical Bulletin, Vol. 51, No. 5, 1954, pp. 465-492. 

2 Philip E. Vernon : Personality Tests and Assessments (London, Methuen, 1953). 

3W. E. Kenpat_: “ Industrial Psychology”, in Annual Review of Psychology, op. 
cit., Vol. 7, 1956, pp. 197-232. 

4C, H. Lawsue : “ Blueprinting the Next Ten Years of Industrial Psychology : Needs 
and Developments in the Field of Personnel Requirements”, in Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 12, No. 1, 1959, pp. 29-34. 

5E. C. Wesster: “ Decision Making in the Employment Interview ’ 
Administration (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 22, No. 3, 1959, pp. 15-22. 
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which time learning, together with its complementary process of training, 
has been the subject of a vast amount of study and research. Much of 
this work has been of a primarily theoretical nature, with the aim of 
explaining the learning process, whether in psychological, physiological 
or mathematical terms. With this aim, too, a very considerable number 
of experiments have been conducted on the learning of animals. At the 
same time a large amount of research has been centred on educational 
problems, beginning with those of the small child, and continuing with 
those of older children at school. From these fields, respectively of 
experimental psychology, comparative psychology, child psychology and 
educational psychology, there emerges a substantial body of knowledge 
concerning learning and training which can readily be applied in the 
industrial context. 

In addition, industrial training itself has been extensively studied 
and the findings from other areas tested in industry. It is estimated that 
some 500 journal articles and books relating to training are published 
annually.! The resulting principles can for the most part be stated with 
assurance, and may be found in standard textbooks on industrial 
psychology 2, or on industrial training, written by psychologists.* 

Current research on training is primarily concerned either with the 
detailed content or method of specific programmes, or with determining 
the over-all effectiveness of these programmes. 

With regard to operator training, studies are currently being under- 
taken on the most efficient methods for the acquisition of skills * and on 
the use of training aids and devices, such as graphs, pictures, films, 
television, and complex simulators. Although there is plenty of scope 
for experiments of this nature to modify and refine existing knowledge, 
by and large the ground has already been well covered and it will be 
surprising if much further progress is to be made. On the other hand it 
is clear that in the application of this research there exists a real problem 
in the nature of a “ development gap”. An inquiry conducted by the 
European Productivity Agency (E.P.A.) ® has shown that, at least in 
Europe, a substantial part of operator training is still conducted on an 
essentially ad hoc basis and that the principles well established by 
psychologists for reducing training time and training cost are still widely 
overlooked and applied only in the more sophisticated organisations. 

The training of supervisors has occupied the attention of psychologists 
more than any other type of training in recent years. The main reason 
for this is that the content of such training is often “ psychological ”, 
that is, designed to change the supervisor's attitudes or to alter his 
behaviour in handling his staff. Where the training does not relate 
primarily to such matters, for example training in work study or in 


1 Ezra V. Sau_: “ Note on Current Trends in Literature on Training ”, in Ergonomics 
(London), Vol. 2, No. 2, 1959, pp. 180-182. 

2 For example J. Tirrin and E. J. McCormick: Industrial Psychology (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958). 

3 Douglas H. Fryer, Mortimer R. Fernperc and Sheldon S. Zatkinp: Developing 
People in Industry (New York, Harper, 1956). 

* For example Eunice Be._sin, R. M. Bevsin, and Frank Hitt: “ A Comparison be- 
tween the Results of Three Different Methods of Operator Training ”, in Ergonomics, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1957, pp. 39-50 ; and W. Douglas Seymour : “ New Methods of Training in Manual 
Skills ”, in New Developments in Training, edited by Frank A. Heller (London, Polytechnic 
Management Association, 1959), pp. 23-32. 

5 European Productivity Agency : The Training of Workers within the Factory, E.P.A. 
Project No. 179 (Paris, 1957). 
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scheduled maintenance, psychologists have in general not been con- 
cerned with it. They have, however, aided in the development of the 
various methods for supervisory training: conferences, discussions, 
lectures, forced leadership, role-playing, case studies, group training, 
group dynamics, brain-storming and so on. Evidence has thus been 
accumulated on the relative value of these techniques according to the 
purpose they are intended to serve, which points to the view that as a 
whole the training has much to offer in helping supervisors to create a 
satisfying working environment and in making possible the fuller 
satisfaction of individual needs.! There remains, however, considerable 
doubt arising from a number of studies whether supervisors trained in 
“human relations” do supervise differently from the untrained and 
whether some of the training does in fact achieve its objectives.2 One 
such finding which has particularly attracted attention is that the effects 
of supervisory training may become neutralised when the trainees’ 
superiors possess attitudes contrary to those developed through the 
programme.* It can confidently be predicted, therefore, that the training 
will be the subject of extensive further discussion and investigation. 

These comments relating to the training of supervisors apply equally 
to the training of managers, except that the relatively fewer numbers of 
managers trained (or “ developed ”, to use the current euphemism) and 
the difficulty in finding objective measures of the effectiveness of training 
have led to a notable lack of evaluative research, in spite of the manifest 
need for it. Further inquiry can therefore also be predicted in this area. 

The training of groups other than operators, supervisors and managers 
is beginning to engage attention, for example the training of technicians 
and scientific research workers. The same is true of training in specific 
subjects, such as different forms of communication: public speaking, 
report writing, speeded reading. In all these fields the role of the 
psychologist has been to develop and evaluate existing and new methods. 

One consequence of all this work is that training research is increas- 
ingly being integrated into training programmes. The old assumption 
that training is desirable because the textbooks say so or because it is 
general practice is questioned. Techniques have been evolved for 
building into the training programme a research design that will enable 
the results of the programme to be evaluated ; indeed those sponsoring 
or administering such programmes have been urged to accept research 
as an integral part of the programme as much as, for example, visual 
aids or practical demonstrations.‘ 

By way of illustration it is sometimes possible, if an appreciable 
number of students are to be trained, to assign them to strictly equivalent 
matched groups before the training begins and to administer a test, 
which is related to the objectives of the course, to some of the groups 
before training and to others after it. This would permit an experimental 
evaluation in which the margin of error can be calculated, as distinct 
from an impressionistic one such as would be obtained by giving all the 


1 VITELES, op. cit. 

2 John D. Hanpysipe: “ The Effectiveness of Supervisory Training—A Survey of 
Recent Experimental Studies”, in Personnel Management (London), Vol. 38, No. 336, 
1956, pp. 97-107 ; and Michael G. BLANSFIELD : “ Research in Personnel Testing ”, in Public 
Personnel Review (Chicago), Vol. 20, No. 1, 1959, pp. 67-71. 

3. A, Fietsuman : “ Leadership Climate, Human Relations Training and Supervisory 
Behavior ”, in Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, 1953, pp. 205-222. 

4 BLANSFIELD, op. cit. ; Cecil E. Goope : “ Assessing the Value of Training ”, in Public 
Personnel Review, Vol. 20, No. 1, 1959, pp. 66-67. 
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students a test at the end of the course, the traditional procedure which 
gives a measure of attainment at the time but which does not enable any 
precise assessment to be made of the amount of change resulting from 
the course. The experimental approach is particularly useful and 
necessary when the subject-matter being taught is more a question of 
attitudes than of fact—as in most supervisory training for example— 
and where the students can be expected to have their own views even at 
the beginning of the training. It is clear, however, that the research 
design, of which the above illustration is only one possible variant, has to 
be based upon the specific needs of the situation ; thus, if one were trying 
to assess the progress made by a group of students beginning to learn a 
foreign language, a complicated design becomes quite unnecessary, since 
any simple test is a measure of progress. 

Another interesting development is the case-study carried out in 
London of the working of the department of management of a technical 
college.' Using the method of collaborative action research developed 
by the Tavistock Institute, the teaching provided by the department was 
studied in the light of both the needs of its teachers and the needs of its 
students and of the firms which employed them. In this way the useful- 
ness of the training could be assessed and ways of improving it suggested. 

Finally it has to be noted that there is a trend—which may or may 
not be a recent trend, but is certainly a current one—to use “ psycho- 
logy ” itself as part of the content of industrial training. Thus the E.P.A. 
has recently held a meeting to discuss psychology as part of the content 
of management as a field of learning.* Similarly I.L.O. technical assist- 
ance experts have provided for instruction on psychology as part of 
courses In supervisory techniques.* 

One may conclude that research into training fills a continuing need 
and is thus likely to remain a central part of industrial psychology. It 
seems most probable that the main emphasis will be placed on evaluation 
research, assessing the effects of different methods and different courses, 
with the trainers and the psychologists collaborating for this purpose at 
the time the training is planned. The type of training for which such 
research is most required is that of executive development. 


Work Study and Human Engineering 


The terms “ work study ” and “ human engineering ” cover between 
them a wide field of activities, which may include all or part of the 
following : job analysis (including job description and job specification) ; 
work measurement (time study) and wage incentives; appraisal of 
performance (merit-rating); work methods; study of the physical 
environment of work ; safety. Whilst these are all subjects for which 
the primary responsibility customarily falls under another discipline— 
for example industrial engineering, safety engineering, product or process 
designing, and personnel management—psychologists have carried out 
research in all these areas—research which is generally limited to the 
psychological aspects of these technical operations. 


1C, Sorer and G. Hutton : New Ways in Management Training (London, Tavistock 
Publications, 1958). 

2 European Productivity Agency : Selection and Training of Foremen in Europe, E.P.A. 
Project No. 234 (Paris, 1956). 

5 Sixth International Conference on Management Education and Training, held in 
Lisbon, 1959, 

“See for example I.L.O. : Report to the Government of Israel on the Training of Foremen 
and Instructors (1.L.0./T.A.P./Israel/R.9, 1959) (mimeographed). 
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The quantity of relevant research is substantial. A recent biblio- 
graphy on human engineering alone quoted 5,666 titles.! 
The various topics will be discussed in turn. 


Job Analysis. 


Job analysis is a basic task of personnel management, serving several 
different purposes. It is a prerequisite for efficient selection, training, job 
evaluation and work simplification, as well as for vocational guidance 
The earliest textbooks on industrial psychology were thus concerned 
with job analysis. Unfortunately it does not seem as though much real 
advance has been made since, although in recent years improved pro 
cedures for occupational classification have been realised * and severa 
new techniques of job analysis have been developed which may prove 
to be useful. 

One such technique is the “ critical incident ” method, which consists 
of a set of procedures for the systematic collection of observations con 
cerning activities deemed to be crucial or critical in the performance of 
a task. Thus studies have shown what are the critical requirements cf 
such varied skills as flying an aeroplane, dentistry, industrial super 
vision, etc.? 

Another technique uses the concept of the “ time-span of discretion ’ 
that is the period of time within which decisions taken by any individual 
at his discretion may commit the resources of the organisation.‘ 

Yet another technique which shows promise but which requires 
further research and refinement is a method of job description foi 
executive positions. According to this, each manager is asked to 
determine the relevance to his own job of a large number of “ position 
elements ” ; his replies permit the classification of his job in terms of 
ten statistically determined dimensions which the author considers to 
be the “ basic dimensions of executive positions”. An approach such 
as this might be particularly valuable if developed and used within on 
large organisation. 

The psychological characteristics of jobs provide the job analyst 
with his major technical problem. Admirably complete definitions now 
exist of the duties performed and the skills and tools used on a wide 
range of jobs. For many purposes, however, such definitions are not 
adequate and need to be supplemented by descriptions in psychological 
terms, for example the personality satisfactions to be expected from 
the job, the type of working relationships involved, or the difficulties 
and distastes inherent in it. Variables such as these also need to be taken 
into account for identifying job “ families ” or “ clusters”. It has been 


1], N. McCotiom and A, Cuapanis: A Human Engineering Bibliography (San Dieg 
San Diego State College Foundation, 1956). 

2 Sidney A. Fine and Carl A. Heinz: “ The Functional Occupational Classification 
Structure ”, in Personnel and Guidance Journal, Vol. 37, No. 3, 1958, pp. 180-192. 

3 John C. Franacan: “ The Critical Incident Technique ”, in Psychological Bulletin 
51, No. 4, 1954, pp. 327-358. 

* Elliott Jagues: Measurement of Responsibility (London, Tavistock Publications 
1956). 

5 John K. Hempuit_: “ Job Descriptions for Executives”, in Harvard Busine 
Review (Boston), Vol. 37, No. 5, 1959, pp. 55-67. 

6 Alec RopGer : “ How Should We Think about ‘ Interests’ in Occupational Psycho 
logy ?”, in Bulletin de l’Association internationale de psychologie appliquée, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
1959, pp. 2-9; and Mason Harre: Psychology in Management (New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1956). 
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predicted that more work will be done in the next few years on these 
problems ’, although the inherent difficulty of the task leaves doubt as 
to its ultimate success. 


Work Measurement and Wage Incentives. 


“ The entry of the psychologist into those areas of the employment 
relationship covering the use of industrial engineering has been 
enthusiastically welcomed by the trade unions ” 2, because he succeeded 
in demonstrating a wide gap between the rigid mathematical theory of 
the engineer and the actual behaviour of the workforce. In general the 
role of the psychologist has been critical and not constructive. For 
example studies have been made showing the unreliability of rating 
and of the rest and fatigue allowances used in time study, and revealing 
how the operator is constrained to adopt protective practices when, 
regardless of the effort he exerts, factors beyond his control interfere 
with his earnings. 

Also important have been the analyses of social factors affecting the 
operation of incentive schemes. These factors are now widely recognised 
as playing an important role, leading to restriction of output, with the 
consequent inefficiency of the scheme itself. 

A recent review of the different types of incentive payment systems, 
outlining their successes and failures, advantages and disadvantages, has 
suggested many further areas of psychological research in this field.* 
In view of the widespread use of work measurement the need for such 
research is apparent, though few psychologists appear to be engaged 
upon it at the present time. 


Appraisal of Performance, 


The appraisal of performance by merit-rating has, on the other hand, 
been the subject of many detailed psychological studies. This is to be 
expected, for the process involves essentially a systematic evaluation of 
one individual by another and thus introduces the “ human factor ” 
very directly. 

The main body of this research is devoted to the construction and 
development of the rating forms, of which there exist a large number of 
varieties. Many have been introduced on an ad hoc or amateurish basis ; 
many have been borrowed from other sources and translated into 
situations where they are no longer suitable ; many contain defects which 
result from ignorance of some of the principles that have been more or 
less well established by research. In consequence the role of the psycho- 
logist is often to rectify the existing situation or to carry out the extensive 
development work which is necessary for arriving at a new form appro- 
priate for use in any specific context.‘ 

Merit-rating is normally introduced to serve two purposes. First, it 
is intended to enable the individual who is being rated to improve his 
performance. To this end the written assessment is often supplemented 

1 LAWSHE, op, cit. 

® GOMBERG, op. cit. 

_ ®R. Marriott: Incentive Payment Systems : a Review of Research and Opinion (London, 
Staples, 1957). 

* Robert J. WHERRY: Employee Relations Research in Standard Oil Company (New 

Jersey) and Affiliates (New York, 1955). 
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by an “ appraisal interview ”. The value of these procedures has often 
been questioned ; it seems legitimate to doubt, for example, whether 
personality traits, which are frequently included as subheadings in 
merit-rating, can be much changed by such devices.'! Relatively little 
research has been done on this issue directly, but there have recently 
been a number of important studies on the effects resulting from different 
methods of conducting appraisal interviews.” 

Secondly, merit-rating is designed to provide the organisation with 
a measure of the individual’s job success, as a basis on which to pay him 
more, promote him or train him. The rating is thus used by psychologists 
as the criterion against which to determine the success of selection 
or training procedures. 

It can safely be stated that merit-rating provides a continuing subject 
for applied research in addition to raising more general theoretical 
problems which require investigation. 


Work Methods. 


Until recent years the study of methods of work, comprising mainly 
motion study and work simplification, were almost exclusively the 
concern of the industrial engineer, although both perceptual tasks and 
bodily movements form a basic part of general psychology and could 
therefore be considered a legitimate field for psychological investigation 
in their industrial context. Since the end of the Second World War there 
has been a remarkable growth of interest shown by psychologists in the 
broader problems of working methods, stimulated at first to a large 
extent by the demands of the military and latterly by the increasing 
complexity of modern industrial technology. 

This is especially a field where much of the work is interdisciplinary, 
where psychologists co-operate with physiologists, engineers and other 
scientists. It is also characterised by a terminology which is still far 
from being firmly established. Thus the following terms are all in more 
or less current use to denote the scientific study of problems associated 
with the task or its performance, or some detailed aspect of such study *: 
engineering psychology, human engineering, ergonomics, human factors 
research, biomechanics, biotechnology, psychotechnology, applied 
experimental psychology, systems analysis, engineering physiology, 
engineering anthropology, aviation psychology, and applied biophysics. 
In view of its growing acceptance by industry and government, it has 
been predicted that human engineering will soon emerge as a recognised 
and unified interdisciplinary study.‘ There are many indications that this 
is happening, although the inherent diversities of background and 
divergencies of outlook may make it a slow process. 

The actual topics investigated vary from the very specific to the more 
general and theoretical. They relate essentially to the part played by 
the human operator in any system of controls or equipment. The 
attempt is made on the one hand to provide quantitative data on the 


1 Philip R. Ketry : “ Reappraisal of Appraisals ”, in Harvard Business Review, Vol. 36 
No. 3, 1958, pp. 59-68. 
2Norman R. F. Mater: The Appraisal Interview (New York, Wiley, 1958). 


} Frank GELDARD : “ Engineering Psychology : a British Psychological Society Syn 
posium ”, in Occupational Psychology, Vol. 31, No. 4, 1957, pp. 209-212. 
‘J. W. Dunvap: “ Blueprinting the Next Ten Years of Industrial Psychology : Needs 


and Developments in Equipment Design ”, in Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 1, 1959, 


pp 34-36. 
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characteristics of human performance in respect of the variable factors 
imposed by the task ; and on the other hand to provide those responsible 
for designing the machine or the system with the appropriate measures 
of normal human capabilities which will enable them to assess the 
probable limitations inherent in human performance. 

The first main group of problems with which these investigations are 
concerned relate to the processes by which an operator receives informa- 
tion. For example the way in which a battery of dials is arranged has 
been extensively studied, and general principles for constructing and 
arranging dials so that they can be read with the minimum of error can 
now be stated with confidence. The same may be said of the ease of 
interpreting different types of scales and instruments, of typographic 
styles, of warning signals, and other forms of information needed by the 
operator for performing the task. 

Secondly, having received the information, the operator has to act 
upon it, whether it be to operate the machine, fly the aeroplane, or 
perform some similarly complex task. The quality and nature of such 
skilled performance represents a big area of research. It may be 
influenced not only by the way in which information about the task is 
received but also by fatigue, by aging, by training, and by differences 
in ability between one individual and another ; by psychological factors 
such as the motivation of the operator and the social pressures upon 
him ; by physiological or anatomical factors such as physical strength 
and length of limb ; by the effect of alcohol and other drugs ; by the 
design of the controls the operator is required to operate, such as the 
handles, the levers and the pedals, and by their arrangement relative 
to him and to each other. The research embraces all these variables, and 
others besides. 

Some types of problem have been studied more intensively than 
others ; not much remains to be learnt about dial-reading for example, 
whereas the operation of semi-automatic machinery has been relatively 
little investigated.*, Such gaps will doubtless be filled as the need is 
felt, and new problems studied such as those occasioned by automation, 
ultrasonic speeds and space travel.® 

The consequences of all this work may well be considerable. Apart 
from the direct improvements in performance which can be expected 
from better working methods, it may often follow from analysis of the 
functions carried out respectively by men and machines as part of an 
operation or system that long-term changes in the nature of work itself 
may result, or that important alterations may be made in the design of 
consumer products such as automobiles, household equipment, etc.‘ 
From a theoretical point of view there is no doubt that much remains 
to be done, if only in repeating in varied settings many of the preliminary 
experiments that have been made in order to establish the generality 
of the findings.® Even on the basis of existing knowledge and techniques, 
however, the possibilities of application remain substantial. 


? Paul M. Fitts : “ Engineering Psychology ”, in Annual Review of Psychology, op. cit., 
Vol. 9, 1958, pp. 267-294. 

? KATZELL, op. cit. 

3 DuNLapP, op. cit. 

* Ernest J. McCormick : “ Human Engineering : an Old Idea with New Applications ” 
in Personnel Administration, Vol. 22, No. 2, 1959, pp. 6-17; and R. A. Katzeii: “ Blue 
printing the Next Ten Years of industrial Psychology : Some Additional Prospects ”, in 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 1, 1959, pp. 45-48. 

* Bernard Uncerson: “ Engineering Psychology: a British Psychological Society 
Symposium ”, in Occupational Psychology, Vol. 31, No. 4, 1957, pp. 213-217. 
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Study of the Physical Environment of Work. 


Related to the study of work methods is that of the physical environ- 
ment in which the work takes place. The effects of variables such as 
lighting, heating, noise, hours of work, rest-pauses, background music, 
design of seats, etc., have been studied over the years and little basic 
research remains to be done. Current research is primarily concerned 
with specific problems arising from present-day needs. A comparison 
might be made, for example, of performance on a certain task in an air- 
conditioned room and in one that is not ; the effects on performance 
might be measured for tropical or sub-arctic conditions ; the illumination 
might be varied to give optimum performance on a visual inspection 
job ; the amount of interference with performance of a task might be 
assessed for different levels or types of background noise ; and so on. 

A recent example of current work in this field is the study by re- 
searchers in England ', who tested out in industry certain theories regard- 
ing the effects of noise which had previously been confirmed only in lab- 
oratory experiments. Generally speaking such experiments had shown 
that continuous noise of high intensity led to a decrease in working 
efficiency, not by decreasing the rate of output but rather by increasing 
the frequency of momentary lapses and errors. By obtaining analogous 
results in a real-life work situation the authors enhance the value of the 
laboratory findings, since it becomes more legitimate to generalise from 
them. 


Safety. 


The standard textbooks on industrial psychology normally include 
a chapter on accidents and safety, asserting that the great majority of 
accidents can be attributed to psychological or personal causes. At the 
same time the contribution of psychology to the understanding of acci- 
dent causation and to accident prevention has been relatively disappoint- 
ing. The small amount of emphasis given in the safety literature to 
psychological research is reflected by the subdivision of the 42 topics 
abstracted in the I.L.O. journal Occupational Safety and Health, of which 
one is entitled “ Occupational physiology and psychology ” and another 
“ Medical and psychological aspects of occupational accidents ”, whilst 
the remaining 40 items almost all relate to the “ technical ”, non-psycho- 
logical aspects of the subject.” 

Psychological research on accidents has been hampered by statistical 
and methodological problems.* There has been, for example, the long 
argument about “ accident-proneness ”, a term coined to describe the 
phenomenon that some individuals are disposed to have more accidents 
than others. But successive investigations have raised the doubt whether 
the concept is anything more than a statistical artefact, without any 
real psychological meaning.* Whilst it can be shown that age, health, 
defective vision, fatigue, the consumption of alcohol, and differential 
exposure to risk are all related to accident causation, the analysis of 


1D, E, Broappent and E. A. J. Littte: “ Effects of Noise Reduction in a Work 
Situation ”, in Occupational Psychology, Vol. 34, No. 2, 1960, pp. 133-140. 

2 Occupational Safety and Health (Geneva, I.L.0O.), Vol. VIII, No. 1, 
Editorial note. 


1958, p. 5. 


3 KENDALL, op. cit. 
* A. G. ArBous and J. E. Kerricu: “ Accident Statistics and the Concept of Acc 
proneness ”, in Biometrics (Washington, D.C.), Dec. 1951, pp. 340-432. 
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emotional and other mental causes remains exceedingly difficult. Tests, 
by and large, have failed to identify the safe employee from the unsafe 
’ Much of the work undertaken by psychologists on safety is carried 
out within the framework of the study of equipment design, and safety 
is the aim of much human engineering research. The design of aircraft 
cockpits or crane cabs, for example, can be modified for safer operation 
Other current investigations carried out by psychologists include the 
effects of alcohol on driving ability and the effects on accident prevention 
of safety propaganda and of the interest shown by management. Al 
though the amount of published work is relatively small, safety clearly 
represents a continuing and worth-while subject of research. 


ENHANCEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL SATISFACTION 
Job Attitudes 


The satisfaction of the individual at work is now commonly regarded 
as an important objective in its own right. Job satisfaction is therefore 
used as a criterion against which to measure the effectiveness of different 
personnel procedures, methods of supervision and organisation, and so 
on. The enhancement of satisfaction has also become one of the major 
aims of the practitioners of industrial psychology who, mainly by means 
of the “ attitude (or morale) survey ”, attempt to identify and eliminate 
the acknowledged sources of dissatisfaction. 

The study of the attitudes, morale and motivation of employees is 
one of the most active topics in current industrial psychology. Several 
recent textbooks have been largely devoted to it.! In 1957 a review was 
made of some 2,000 books and articles on job attitudes alone.’ 

Attitudes are normally measured by means of standardised scales, 
given by questionnaire or interview. The best known application is that 
of the public-opinion poll. In order to give reliable results such scales 
have to be extensively tested before use and thus refined into relatively 
precise measures operating within known limits of accuracy. The 
development of new and improved scales may itself, therefore, consume 
considerable research time and energy. 

Having obtained a suitable measuring instrument of job satisfaction, 
the most common application is simply to administer it to the different 
departments of an organisation. Analysis of the results yields interesting 
information about the relative satisfaction of the different departments 
and the causes of dissatisfaction. Indeed some managements have found 
this procedure to be so valuable that they have introduced it as a per- 
manent part of their personnel practice, thus ensuring that they are 
informed at regular intervals of the level of satisfaction of all their em- 
ployees and enabled to plan their personnel policies with the maximum 
effect. 

One remarkable finding which recurs in surveys of this kind is the 
prevalence of job dissatisfaction. It has been estimated that at least 
13 per cent. of the working population in the United States express a 
generalised negative attitude towards their jobs.* 


1See for example Morris S. ViTELES: Motivation and Morale in Industry (London, 
Staples, 1954) ; and Ross StaGNER: Psychology of Industrial Conflict (New York, Wiley, 
1956) ; and Haire, op. cit. 


? Cecil E. Goopr (Ed.): “ Research on Worker Attitudes”, in Public Personnel 
Review, Vol. 20, No. 3, 1959, pp. 226-229. 
*Goope, op. cit. 
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In addition to the measurement of job satisfaction, the range and 
variety of attitudes which are studied in this way are impressive, as may 
be judged from the following examples concerning specific groups : the 
attitude of managers and workers towards the company, towards the 
union or unions, and towards wage incentives ; the attitude of managers 
towards emp oying oder workers, and that of older workers towards 
retirement ; the attitude of workers towards their supervisors, towards 
safety rues and campaigns, and towards emp’oyment in the civil ser- 
vice ; the attitude of women workers towards promotion, that of the 
wives of workers towards shift-work undertaken by their husbands, and 
that of school-leavers towards different occupations. 

Once an attitude has been measured the next type of analysis which 
is frequently made is to determine the relationship between those ex- 
pressing a given attitude and the characteristics of the individuals con- 
cerned and of their jobs and working conditions. Thus in different 
contexts job satisfaction has been found to be related, for example, to 
the age of the worker, his education, the type of work he performs, 
whether or not it is machine-paced, whether or not it is shift-work, the 
method of payment and the amount of pay, and the size of the organisa- 
tion. Moreover the components of satisfaction can be identified: thus 
satisfaction with the type of work may be associated with dissatisfaction 
with wages. 

It is also possible to determine the extent to which job satisfaction 
can be equated with efficiency. Is a contented workforce an efficient 
workforce, and vice versa ? Is it true that there is a conflict between 
the economic and the humanitarian approach, so that to meet the 
needs of the one may be to deny those of the other ? Research indicates 
the relationship to be neither simple nor direct ; but a relationship clearly 
exists since both are influenced by common factors in the work situa- 
tion. It is clear, however, that high productivity is not necessarily 
associated with the maximum satisfaction of individual needs.' 

At the same time there is a certain amount of evidence that there 
may be a more direct relationship between job attitudes and forms of 
withdrawal from the work situation, especially unauthorised absence 
and labour turnover.’ 

In all these analyses it will be seen that the measure of attitude has 
been related to some simple objective variable. In an increasing number 
of researches, however, the attitude is examined in relation to other 
“ psychological ” variables in the situation. For example, and perhaps 
most important of all, research has been directed towards assessing the 
effect of the behaviour of the supervisor and of the type of supervision 
he exercises. It is well established that the attitudes of employees are 
considerably affected by supervisory practices. The precise inter-relation- 
ships, however, between these attitudes, the performance of the em- 
ployees, the type of work on which they are engaged, and the method of 
supervising (analysed as it may be in many different ways) remain a 
challenging subject of inquiry. 


1 Robert L. Kann: “ Human Relations on the Shop Floor”, in E. M. HuGu-JONes 
(Ed.) : Human Relations and Modern Management (Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing 
Co., 1958), pp. 43-74. 

2 Arthur H. BRAyFIELD and Walter H. Crockett: “Employee Attitudes and Em 
ployee Performance ”, in Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 52, No. 5, 1955, pp. 396-424; and 
Hilde BEHREND : “ Voluntary Absence from Work ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
LX XIX, No. 2, 1959, pp. 109-140. 
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Finally, a new and significant development has been the attempt to 
throw further light on these questions by carrying out actual experiments 
in the field. Thus in one situation a deliberate change was introduced in 
the method of supervision, under conditions permitting the measurement 
of its effect upon productivity and attitudes.'! There is a clear need for 
further experimentation of this kind.” 


Occupational Adjustment and Maladjustment 


There is a widely held belief, in support of which there exists a 
certain amount of evidence, that the maladjusted employee, the employee 
with an emotional disturbance, is more likely, because of this condition, 
to incur accidents, to be late at work, to be absent, alcoholic or sick, to 
produce sloppy work, to have poor relationships with his colleagues, and 
generally to have lower productivity and morale. There is evidence, too, 
that stresses occurring at work often give rise directly to psychosomatic 
illness. Even if this catalogue of ills does not universally result from 
maladjustment and even if in some cases the symptom is inseparable 
from the cause, there nevertheless remains a problem of such magnitude 
that its cost to United States industry alone has been estimated at 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually.* Nor is the problem likely to 
diminish in so far as psychosomatic illness is concerned, for it has been 
predicted that the incidence of these disorders will increase.* 

The post-war years have seen a growing recognition of the problem 
by industry and at the same time a rapid growth in the numbers of 
counsellors and clinical psychologists, whose training enables them to 
apply the experience gained in psychological clinics and mental hospitals. 
The therapeutic work undertaken by these specialists may be at a rela- 
tively deep level, verging on the psychiatric, seeking to handle basic ques- 
tions of mental health, personality and emotional adjustment. Other 
counsellors are more concerned with the more cognitive problems of 
vocational choice, or with the day-to-day difficulties resulting from the 
work environment. 

The concern of all counsellors is essentially with the individual, to 
help him in understanding his own motivation and psychological needs, 
in developing his own identity as a person, and as far as possible in 
resolving his own difficult:es.° The extent to which this concept of 
counselling is expanding, in contemporary thinking, the earlier idea of 
vocational guidance as simply the means of recommending the most 
suitable career for a school-leaver is illustrated by the recent definition 
of vocational guidance as a “ process of helping a person to develop and 
accept an integrated and adequate picture of himself and of his role in 


1 Nancy C. Morse and Everett Remmer: “ The Experimental Change of a Major 
Organisational Variable ”, in Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (Boston), Vol. 52, 
No. 1, 1956, pp. 120-129. 

* Robert L. Kaun: “ Blueprinting the Next Ten Years of Industrial Psychology : 
Morale, Motivation and Related Areas”, in Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 1, 1959, 
pp. 37-40. 

3A, A. McLean and G. C. Taytor: Mental Health in Industry (New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1958). 

“Society for Psychosomatic Research : The Nature of Stress Disorder (London, Hutchin- 
son Medical Publications, 1959). 

, 5 Harry Levinson: “ The Psychologist in Industry”, in Harvard Business Review, 
Vol. 37, No. 5, 1957, pp. 93-99 ; and L. E. Tyter: “ Counseling", Annual Review of Psy- 
chology, op. cit., Vol. 9, 1958, pp. 375-390. 
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the world of work, to test this concept against reality, and to convert it 
into a reality, with satisfaction to himself and benefit to society ”.! 
The old analogy of fitting square pegs into round holes is becoming out- 
moded ; the pegs are not made of wood, cut in a particular shape, but 
rather of plastic, and only in the process of moulding can the final shape 
and the most appropriate hole be ascertained.? 

Most of the work undertaken as counselling is non-scientific, in the 
strict sense of the term. The value of scientific method in this context is 
widely recognised, however, and there is a tendency towards the increas- 
ing use of controlled observations and experiments. In the field of 
counselling, for example, it has proved possible to test hypotheses 
concerning detailed aspects of the relationship between the counsellor 
and the counsellee, as well as to carry out investigations to evaluate 
the over-all change in behaviour resulting from the counselling. In the 
field of vocational guidance significant research has been carried out in 
recent years concerning the stages in development through which an 
individual may pass before arriving at the choice of a career. The bulk 
of the research effort in all these related subjects, however, continues to 
be devoted to the construction and standardisation of suitable psycho- 
logical tests for use in counselling. 

One further study deserves mention. The recent publication 3 of 
analyses of the reasons why some 2 million American men were either 
rejected or prematuraly separated from service during the Second World 
War on account of mental or emotional instability or ineffectiveness 
provides a wealth of factual information which is in many ways 
significantly relevant to peacetime employment. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF ORGANISATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 
Nature of the Organisation 


A relatively new but fast-growing area of psychological research is 
that of the nature of the organisation. With a view ultimately to evolving 
basic general theories of organisation, such research has the broad aim 
of determining the human implications of organisational policies and 
practices and of different types of organisation on the one hand, and the 
human requirements for an effective organisation on the other. 

Although many of the factors which control the effectiveness of an 
organisation lie outside the competence of the psychologist, there 
remain nevertheless certain psychological elements which can be studied 
Terms in current use such as the “ psychological climate of the organisa- 
tion ” or the “ personality of the company ” represent an invitation to 
psychologists to develop techniques for their measurement.* Further- 
more, in so far as an organisation seeks to satisfy the individual needs of 
its members, its effectiveness can be assessed in terms of the extent to 
which it achieves this purpose. It is expected that more research in the 
future will focus on the psychological requirements of an effective or 
healthy organisation, taking as a starting-point the hypothesis that the 


1 Donald E. Super: The Psychology of Careers (New York, Harper, 1957 

2M. B. Stott: “ An Autobiographical Study ”, in Occupational Psychology, Vol. 33, 
No. 2, 1959, pp. 69-79. 

3 Eli GinzBERG and others: The Ineffective Soldier : Lessons for Management and the 
Nation (New York, Columbia University Press, 1959), 3 vols. 

4B. von Haller Grrmer: “ Industrial Psychology ”, in Annual Review of Psychology, 
op. cit., No. 11, 1960, pp. 323-350. 
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organisation and the individual are not only inter-related but exert 
specific influences upon each other ', and that the machine-like rationality 
of organisational functioning has to be reconciled with the human needs 
of the individuals it comprises.? 

The new branch of personnel management which is often referred to 
as organisation planning represents a further area of research for the 
psychologist.* The effects have been studied, for instance, of working in 
large organisations or small ; in large work groups or small ; in centralised 
or decentralised organisations ; or of changing from one to the other. 
Several research projects relate to the question of job enlargement ; the 
theory is being investigated that the grouping of activities, through 
which the time cycle of the unit of work is extended, may, by imbuing 
the task with a greater sense of significance, afford increased satisfaction 
without any impairment of efficiency. The human problems associated 
with the introduction of automatic and semi-automatic processes have 
also been extensively discussed in recent years.! 

Another related topic which is increasingly the subject of research 
is that of communication.® The efficiency of an organisation may well 
depend upon the successful transmission and reception of communica- 
tions at the appropriate time. Studies have therefore been made of the 
relative difficulty of reading and understanding different written 
materials, of the flow of information through an organisation, and of the 
effectiveness of visual aids and other means of communication, for 
example. 

Although all these topics have importance for the effectiveness of 
the organisation, it is generally agreed that one of the principal deter- 
minants of the success of an organisation lies in the quality of its 
management. For this reason the major area of research in relation to 
organisation concerns the nature of management and supervision. This 
topic is discussed in the following section. 


Management and Supervision 


How most effectively to manage or supervise is a basic question 
which has stimulated considerable research in post-war years. 

A great many theories of leadership have been developed. Thus a 
recent survey quotes ten quite different definitions of leadership.® 
Another survey reduces this to three main types of definition.?, Much of 
the literature still relates to the classification of leadership as either 
autocratic, democratic or laissez-faire, which was first used in 1939 for 
the study of groups of eleven-year-old boys ® and has provided a number 

1Chris Arcyris: “Human Relations: a Look into the Future”, in Management 
Record, Vol. 21, No. 3, 1959, pp. 82-84 

2 KAHN, op. cit., 1958. 


3 KENDALL, op. cit. 


4J. R. Gass: “ Research into the Social Effects of Automation ”, in International 
Social Science Bulletin (Paris), Vol. 10, No. 1, 1958, pp. 70-83. 
§R. Sexton and Virginia Staupt: “ Business Communication: a Survey of the 


Literature ", in Journal of Social Psychology (Worcester, Mass.), No. 50, 1959, yp. 101-118. 

® U.S. Civil Service Commission : Leadership and Supervision, Personnel Management 
Series No. 9 (1955). 

? Chris ARGyris : The Present State of Research in Human Relations in Industry. Report 
for the European Productivity Agency (Paris, 1954). 

® Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. Wuite: “ Patterns of Aggressive Be- 
havior in Experimentally Created ‘ Social Climates’, in Journal of Social Psychology, 
Vol. 10, 1939, pp. 271-299, 
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of useful hypotheses since, but which is only now, in the light of objective 
research, beginning to show its limitations. 

Contemporary research aims firstly, therefore, at finding methods 
of describing the type of leadership in terms of its most characteristic 
elements. Direct observation, questionnaires, check-lists, interviews, 
ratings, and role-playing have all been used to obtain systematic 
information, enabling statistical analysis to be made so as to determine 
the most important variables. Once these factors are defined it becomes 
possible to investigate the extent to which they are associated with 
different types of organisation and with different effects upon the group 
supervised in terms of satisfaction and productivity. 

rhe studies of leadership carried out by the Ohio State University 
(at a cost of $1 million) have thrown light on many of these and related 
questions.! In these studies the behaviour of leaders was analysed into 
two main statistical dimensions, referred to as “ consideration” and 
“ initiating structure ”, both precisely defined. In spite of these technical 
advances, however, the evidence thus far permits no general statement 
that particular leadership styles or organisation structures result in 
greater productivity.* There are certain grounds for asserting, on the 
other hand, that absenteeism is greater when supervisors show less 
“ consideration ”, that grievances are more frequent when supervisors 
initiate ” more, and that in general employees prefer working under 
supervisors high in “ consideration ” and low in “ initiating structure ”.$ 

If the relationship between the method of supervision and employee 
performance eludes precise formulation, a common set of values never- 
theless pervades much of the current literature. It is generally agreed 
that authoritarian or paternalistic supervision should be replaced by a 
consultative, participatory or “ reality-centred ” form of leadership in 
which each individual is given the opportunity of exploiting his talents 
to the fullest and in the way best suited to his personality, so as to facili- 
tate his growth and development as an individual. This theme recurs 
repeatedly in the psychological literature. It is based essentially upon 
the hypothesis that participation can help to give work a sense of 
significance, to combat the negative attitudes and lack of self-fulfilment 
arising in repetitive work or in the uncritical execution of orders, and to 
reconcile the needs of the individual with those of the organisation. 

The conviction with which these theories are held invites their 
experimental evaluation and it seems likely that in coming years ex- 
periments will be designed to test them. A start has already been made, 
as for example in the experiment quoted in the section on job attitudes 
above 5; in the replications of earlier experiments indicating the value 
of setting group production goals by means of group discussion ° ; and 


1 Cecil E. Goon Personnel Research Frontiers (Chicago, Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1958). 

2 Carroll L. SHARTLE : Executive Performance and Leadership (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1956). 

3 Edwin A. FLetisHman, Edwin F. Harris and Harold E. Burtt: Leadership and 
Supervision in Industry (Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Research, Mono- 
graph No. 33, 1955). 

* Thomas G. Spates : “ Human Relations : How Far Have We Come ? ”, in Management 
Record, Vol. 21, No. 3, 1959, pp. 78-80; and ARGyRIS, op. cit., 1959. 


5 Morse and REIMER, op. cit. 


6 Lois C. LawrENCE and Patricia Cain Smitu: “ Group Decision and Employee Parti 
cipation ”, in Journal of Applied Psychology (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 39, No. 5, 1955, 
pp. 334-337 ; and John R. P. Frencu and others: “ An Experiment on Participation in a 


Norwegian Factory ”, in Human Relations (London), Vol. 13, No. 1, 1960, pp. 3-19. 
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by the empirical demonstration that those employees whose jobs provide 
them with more opportunity to react in a mature way do in fact show 
more mature behaviour.! Clearly further research is required. 

Most of the investigation into the subject of management and super- 
vision has taken place in relation to the lower levels in the hierarchy. 
It is easier in practice to carry out an experiment with a group of 30 
foremen than with a group of 30 top managers, who may not view with 
much enthusiasm a study of themselves. Failure of a study of top 
managers may moreover prejudice future research. Such studies, 
however, are evidently of vital importance, in view of the role which 
senior management undoubtedly plays in determining the character, 
climate and effectiveness of an organisation. Industrial psychology 
needs to enlarge its research target so as to include at least some top 


people.” 
Relationships between Groups in the Organisation 


For the smooth working of an organisation it is important that the 
different groups comprised in it should work well together. One depart- 
ment should work harmoniously with another and there should be the 
minimum of friction between, say, office staff and factory workers, or 
between foremen and time-study men. Relationships between groups 
of this kind have psychological as well as technical origins and to that 
extent permit of psychological study. Investigations of this sort have 
already been mentioned in the section above on job attitudes. 

Mention should also be made of the informal groups which, in 
addition to the formally constituted groupings in an organisation, are 
found to exist within it. Such informal groups have been extensively 
studied, in industrial as well as in other contexts, by various techniques 
including sociometry, group dynamics, case study, and so on, all of 
which may contribute to the description, analysis and understanding of 
interpersonal relations and their effect on performance. 

No doubt the most crucial area for research into the relationships 
between groups in the organisation is that of labour-management rela- 
tions. Psychologists show increasing signs of interest in this field. 

It has been suggested that knowledge of social psychology, in par- 
ticular of social perception, motivation and the dynamics of group be- 
haviour, can play an important part in the understanding and improve- 
ment of labour-management relations.* 

The amount of direct investigation into labour-management rela- 
tions is, however, quite limited. Recent research includes the study and 
evaluation of labour-management committee procedures by means of 
“interaction process analysis”, that is a systematic analysis of the 
contributions made during the course of a meeting, and the subsequent 
correlation of these contributions with the success of the negotiations.‘ 
Another approach lies in the statistical determination of the factors to 

1 Chris Arcyris : “ The Individual and Organisation : an Empirical Test ", in Admin 
istrative Science Quarterly (Ithaca, N.Y.), Vol. 4, No. 2, 1959, pp. 154-167. 

? Carroll L. SHarTLE : “ Blueprinting the Next Ten Years of Industrial Psychology 
Top Management, Organisation and Related Areas”, in Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, 
No, 1, 1959, pp. 40-45 ; Kann, op. cit., 1959 ; and Goong, op. cit., 1958. 

3 STAGNER, op. cit. 

*H. A. LANDsBERGER: “ Interaction Process Analysis of the Mediation of Labor- 
Management Disputes ”, in Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 51, No. 3, 1955, 
pp. 552-558 
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which are related the various elements involved in labour-management 
relations. ! 

rhe view has been expressed that psychologists should be able to 
play a larger role in exploring the circumstances and practices which 
can lead to more constructive labour-management relations 2, and this 
is a development which may be expected in the years ahead. 


Evaluation of Programmes 


Che evaluation of training programmes has been discussed abovi 
Similar developments are occurring in respect of other organisational 
programmes. Thus several attempts have been made to measure thi 
effects of personnel programmes, that is, of personnel management 
policies and practices. This work can be extended to other fields, for 
example the evaluation of technical assistance projects, of programmes 
for the exchange of persons, and of mass media campaigns.* 

[It may be pointed out that evaluation of this kind hes more withir 
the realm of operational research than of psychology. In so far, however 
as the programmes are designed to influence people’s attitudes or b¢ 
haviour, the psychologist has a legitimate role to play. There is evidenc 
that this role is gaining increasing recognition 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The marked increase in recent years in the application of psycho 
logical methods and techniques to the solution of human problems at 
work has been attributed in part to the wider recognition now generally 
given to the human factor. On the one hand values have changed ; labour 
is differently regarded and management is more ready to acknowledg 
its social responsibilities. On the other, the inexorable advance of 
has led to the hope that it will sooner or later supply the answers through 
the introduction of orderly system where hitherto only guesswork and 
subjectivity have prevailed. 

At the same time many new developments have taken pl. 
industrial psychology which have extended its practical appl 
to a wide variety of problems.* The scope of the subject has been greatly 
enlarged ; new methods and techniques have enabled it to be applied 
with increasing refinement and value. 

[his application to new problems is to be expected. Many of t 
problems with which industrial psychologists were originally concerned 
for example lighting, noise, monotony, etc., are no longer so actively 
studied, the findings having been largely accepted and relegated now to 
the category of “ common sense ”’. Indeed it is sometimes loose] d 
that psychology is after all only applied common sense. Yet if it is ob 
vious today that lighting should be adequate or that noise should not 
be excessive, there is still scope for new research to play its part. The 
finding, for example, that noisy working conditions increase the fre 
quency of momentary lapses and errors rather than decrease the rate 
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1 Ross STAGNER, Milton DERBER and W. Ellison CHALMERS: “ The Dimensionality of 
Union-Management Relations at the Local Level”,in Journal of Applied Psychol , Vol. 43 
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* KATZELL, op. cit., 1959 
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of output, cannot yet be called mere common sense, though it may well 
become common knowledge in a few years’ time. Moreover today’s 
common sense is often shown to be wrong, as witness the widely held 
belief that high productivity is closely associated with high job satisfac- 
tion, a belief whose generality must be seriously questioned in the light of 
current research. 

As psychologists help increasingly with productivity and social 
problems within industry, so it can be foreseen that the circular process 
will continue and the demand will increase for even more psychological 
research! This process has already advanced far in the United States. 
For example a recent questionnaire study of 40 firms in the aircraft 
industry has shown that, out of 32 replying, 24 had organised a human 
factors research programme and six were in the process of doing so, the 
majority of them employing psychologists for the purpose.? The situa- 
tion is similar in large firms in other major industries. 

For other countries, and in particular the developing countries, the 
question arises to what extent industrial psychology can be introduced 
and applied. Unlike a new power station, which can be put to work es 
soon as it is completed, the results of industrial psychology cannot be 
immediately transposed from one cultural setting to another. One 
suspects that most of the findings and many of the techniques are valid 
only or mainly for those groups with whom they were originally devel- 
oped. On the other hand the basic methods of science remain of universal 
application. These, when they have been used in countries without 
previous experience of industrial psychology, have readily indicated their 
usefulness.* 

Summarising the situation recently as one of the “ grandfathers of 
industrial psychology ”, Professor Viteles states that he is “ thoroughly 
impressed with the accomplishments and potential of industrial psycho- 
logy ”.£ Similarly Professor Hearnshaw believes that it has a real and 
distinctive contribution to make, which holds out hope for progress in 
the future.5 Certainly the preceding sections indicate a vast field of 
endeavour. A body of knowledge is being built up, based on respect for 
the individual and awareness of the dignity of labour, which in this 
scientific age can be applied to enhance the efficiency and enrich the 
happiness of mankind. 


‘ 


1 LAWSHE, op. cit. 

_ ® Jack A. Krarr and James M. VANpDERPLAS : “ Human Factors Research in the 
Aircraft Industry ", in American Psychologist (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 12, No. 9, 1957, 
pp. 577-579, 
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*ViITELEs, op. cit., 1959. 

_ *L.S. Hearnsnaw: “ Future Developments in Occupational Psychology ”, in Occup- 

ational Psychology, Vol. 28, No. 1, 1954, pp. 1-8. 
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First African Regional Conference, 1960. Report I: Report of the Director- 

General. Geneva, 1960. 90 pp. 75 cents; 4s. 6d. 

When the First African Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation meets in Lagos in December 1960, it will have before it for 
discussion, in addition to reports on the two technical items on its agenda 
(vocational and technical training, and relations between employers and 
workers), this general Report in which the Director-General of the I.L.O 
has attempted to present something of the economic and social background 
of Africa, to illustrate the changes that are taking place and to pose in broad 
terms the problems that must be faced as territory after territory emerges 
to independent nationhood. 

The first chapter of the Report examines in some detail the economi 
growth of Africa in recent years, the increasing diversification of economi 
patterns and their implications. The second concentrates on the patterns 
of employment that have resulted. It shows to what extent rural Africa is 
still the basic source of manpower, whether for agriculture or industry, and 
indicates the problems this poses for both. The third chapter deals with 
workers’ education, which is of great importance in Africa as an aid to the 
growth of the workers to their full maturity as responsible partners in pro 
duction and in the social organisation of industry. 

In the fourth chapter the Director-General has attempted to bring out 
the main problems in the field of action of the I.L.O. in relation to Africa 
and in the fifth to indicate the lines of present and anticipated I.L.O. action 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 59. Why Labour Leaves the Land. A Comparative Study of 
the Movement of Labour out of Agriculture. Geneva, 1960. viii+ 229 pp. 
$2.25; 13s. 6d. 

The object of this study is to consider the causes of the movement of 
workers—whether farm owners or operators, hired labourers, sharecroppers 
or members of farm families—out of agriculture into other occupations, the 
problems which arise from it, and the policies which have been adopted to 
deal with these problems. 

The first chapter provides an international comparison of rates of 
movement of labour out of agriculture in recent years, as a background to 
the country analyses which form the main content of the study. This com- 
parison shows that three main groups of countries may be distinguished 
according to the rate and circumstances of occupational change, namely 
economically advanced countries (United States, Canada, Denmark, France 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and 
the United Kingdom), countries with a large farm population surplus 
(India, Pakistan and Japan), and countries in process of rapid development 
(Brazil, Venezuela, Iraq, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Africa south of the 
Sahara). To these, Chapters II to VI are devoted. A further chapter 
discusses the general problem of economic growth and occupational balance 
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and compares the conditions of movement in advanced and in less developed 
countries from this point of view. Finally, the concluding chapter summarises 
the main points emerging from the international comparisons and the country 
surveys and sets out their implications for government policy, ranging from 
comparatively minor measures in the advanced countries to the wider issues 
of development planning and agrarian reform in the less developed. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


United Nations. 

Progress of the Non-Self-Governing Territories under the Charter. Vol. 5: 
Territorial Surveys. New York, 1960. vi+-476 pp. $5.50; 39s ; 23.50 Swiss 
francs. 

Public Administration Aspects of Community Development Programmes. 
United Nations Technical Assistance Programme. New York, 1959. 
iv+107 pp. $1.50; 10s. 6d. ; 6.50 Swiss francs. 


European Coal and Steel Community. 


Dispositions pour faciliter la création d’activités nouvelles. Dispositions juri- 
diques et financiéres en vigueur dans les Etats membres et le Royaume- 
Uni. Luxembourg, 1959. Looseleaf. 


Pan American Union. 


Colonizacién y cooperativas. Washington, 1959. vi+76 pp. 25 cents. 

This is a study on a theme of great topical interest : how to facilitate 
access to land ownership. It is divided into four chapters of which the first 
three are an examination of the basic elements to be taken into consideration 
in formulating and implementing a settlement programme and the fourth 
states the principles of co-operatives and presents them as a solution for the 
problem. The work is well documented and studies the over-all problems 
related to settlement programmes taking into account specifically the needs, 
experience and possibilities of the Latin American countries. It calls atten- 
tion to the advantages offered by a settlement programme which is drawn 
up not only in response to the increasing demand for land and for a better 
distribution of it, but also as an important element of economic develop- 
ment plans. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


FiscHer, Louis. The Story of Indonesia. New York, Harper & Brothers ; 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1959. x+341 pp. 30s. 


La République avabe unie. Histoire, faits, chiffres. Damascus, Direction 
générale de l'information, 1959. 347 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Akagemua HAYK CCCP, UncTutyT 9KOHOMHKH. IKoHOmUYeCcKaA apgGexmusHocmb 
KANUMAAbHbIX BAO NCeHUL U HOBO MexHuKU. Moscow, U3saTenbcTBO COWUMasIbHO- 
SKOHOMHYeCKOH JHTepatypbI, 1959. 615 pp. 16.20 roubles. 

Economic efficiency of investments and new techniques, by the Institute 
of Economic Sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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ANDERSON, Nels. The Urban Community : A World Perspective. New York, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1959. xii+500 pp. 


ASSOCIAZIONE INDUSTRIALE LOMBARDA. Comparazione dei salari e del costo 
del lavoro in Europa. Terza edizione. Milan, 1959. 106+-xx pp. 


Bases, C. M. Jlymu_ noésiuenua npouzeodumeabHocmu mpyda Ha MmopcKom 
mpaxncnopme 6 cemuaemke. Moscow, U3yatenpctso “ Mopckoit Tpakcnopr ”, 
1959. 82 pp. 2.10 roubles. 

Means of increasing labour productivity in maritime transport within the 
seven-year plan, by S. M. Bayev. 





Batra Cortés, Alberto. Crecimiento econédmico de América latina. Pyo- 
blemas fundamentales. Santiago de Chile, Editorial del Pacifico, 1959, 
259 pp. 


CAPRONNIER, Francois. La crise de l'industrie cotonniére francaise. Paris, 
Editions Génin, 1959. 428 pp. | 


CarTER, C. F., and WittiaMs, B. R. Science in Industry, Policy for Progress. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1959. ix+186 pp. 21s. 


CENTRO LATINO-AMERICANO DE INVESTIGACIONES EN CIENCIAS SOCIALES. 
Estado actual de las ciencias sociales en Chile. Por Luis Donoso V. y 
Alejandro ZorsBas D. Rio de Janeiro, Centro Latino-Americano de 
Investigaciones en Ciencias Sociales, 1959. 87 pp. 


CLEMENT, Marcel. La femme et sa vocation. Paris, Nouvelles éditions latines, 
1959. 227 pp. 


Tlopsa, A. C. Pezepest pocma npouzsodumeabsxHocmu mpyda 6 y2oAbHou npoMbilu- 
AeHHocmu. Moscow, Tocroptexu3gaT, 1959. 206 pp. 7.50 roubles. 
Reserves available for increasing productivity in the coal industry, by 

A. S. Dovba. 


ENTE PALAZZO DELLA CIVILTA DEL LAvoro, Italy. Attegiamento dei gruppi 
sociali di fronte alla produttivita. Prima Conferenza-dibattito promossa 
dal Centro per l’Elevazione Sociale e svoltasi nei giorni 13 e 14 febbraio, 
1959. Pubblicazione no. 2. Rome, 1959. 49 pp. 


@aiinserr, A. V., Tlomsposcxuii, A. A., Tonos, H. C., Ckpopuosa, H. T., and 
CrporaHoBA, T. A. IkonomuKka, Opzanu3zayua u naaHuposaHue z20po0dcKoz0 
xo3alicmea. Moscow, M3gatebcTBo MHHHCTepCcTBa KOMMYHAJIbHOrO XO3AHCTBA 
PC@CP, 1959. 452 pp. 11.70 roubles. 

The economics, organisation and planning of the urban economy, by 

A. I. Feinberg, A. A. Dombrovsky, N. S. Popov, N. T. Skvortsova and 

T. A. Stroganova. 


HapZioMEROvI¢, Hasan. Ekonomika zenskog vada i polozaj Zene u drustvu. 
Sarajevo, Izdavacéko preduzeée “ Veselin masleSa ”, 1959. 385 pp. 


Kopakun, C.®., Bepawreiin, HW. J1. and Snauncknit, 10. ©. IxonomuKa mopcKoz0 
mpaxcnopma. Moscow, N3yatensctso “ Mopckoii Tpancnopt ”, 1959. 392 pp. 
10.30 roubles. 

This book by S. F. Koriakin, I. L. Bernstein and Y. F. Ellinski deals 
with various economic aspects of Soviet sea transport, and includes a chapter 
on labour and wages in sea transport. 


MoRAL, Paul. L’économie haitienne. Publié sous les auspices de la Cour supé- 
rieure des comptes. Port-au-Prince, Imprimerie de ]’Etat, 1959. xv+ 


190 pp. 
OFICINA DE ESTUDIOS PARA LA COLABORACION ECONOMICA INTERNACIONAL, 
Buenos Aires. La industrializacién y el ahorro de divisas en la Argentina. } 


Buenos Aires, 1959. 228 pp. +- appendices. 
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Preccio, Eugenio, MAzzaARINo, Mario, and ParRLato, Valentino. Industrializ- 
zazione e sottosviluppo. Il progresso tecnologico in una provincia del 
Mezzogiorno. Turin, Einaudi, 1960. 277 pp. 1,200 liras. 


PRESIDENZA DEL CONSIGLIO DEI MINISTRI, Comitato per lo sviluppo dell’oc- 
cupazione e del reddito, Italy. Reconstderazione dello “ Schema Vanoni ” 
nel quinto anno dalla sua presentazione. Rapporto del Presidente del 
Comitato al Presidente del Consiglio dei Ministri. Rome, 1959. 28 pp. 
200 liras. 


— La situazione economica italiana all’atto dell’entrata in vigore del Trattato 
di Roma. Rapporto preparato per la Commissione della Comunita Econo- 
mica Europea ai fini dell’art. 245 del Trattato di Roma. Rome, 1959. 
91 pp. 300 liras. 


RENCONTRES INTERNATIONALES DE GENEVE. Le travail et l'homme. Textes 
des conférences et des entretiens organisés par les Rencontres internatio- 
nales de Genéve, 1959. Par Georges LEFRANC, Youri FRANTSEV, Louis 
ARMAND, Adolf A. BERLE, Jules Mocu, Danilo Dotci, Alexandre de 
MuRALT. Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére; Geneva, Librairie 
Alexandre Jullien, 1959. 392 pp. 


CepreeB, C. JI. Pkonomuyeckoe compydnuyecmeo U 63aUMONOMOL{s CMpaH coyua- 
aucmuyeckozo aazepa. Moscow, Buewtropru3gat, 1959. 319 pp. 11.50 roubles. 
Economic co-operation and mutual assistance among socialist countries, 

by S. D. Sergeyev. 

TEICHERT, Pedro C. M. Economic Policy, Revolution and Industrialisation 
in Latin America. University, Mississippi, Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Mississippi, 1959, xviii+ 282 pp. $8. 

WILKINSON, Harold Francois. Etude des initiatives internationales en vue de 
la stabilisation des marchés des produits de base. Etudes d’histoire écono- 
mique, politique et sociale, XXVIII. Geneva, Librairie E. Droz ; Paris, 
Librairie Minard, 1959. 162 pp. 15 francs. 

After two introductory chapters, the first dealing with specific problems 
raised by international commodity trade and the early attempts at stabilisa- 
tion made between the two world wars, and the second concerning the 
vistas opened more recently by the Havana Charter, the author examines 
successively the main methods of stabilising commodity prices. Three of 
these have been tried or effectively used for certain major commodities. 
First, there are multilateral contractual agreements fixing both the price 
and the quantity of the commodity in which the signatories will trade ; the 
International Wheat Agreement is the model of this type. Second, there are 
international quota agreements, exemplified by the International Sugar 
Agreement, which limit in various ways the quantities to be imported and 
exported. Third, there are international buffer-stock agreements, like the 
International Tin Agreement. The author traces the history of these stabi- 
lisation schemes—each of which is confined to a single commodity—and 
submits them to critical examination. 

Although agreements on single commodities have the advantage that 
their provisions can be specifically drafted to meet the problems of the 
particular case, yet they have proved difficult to negotiate and have enjoyed 
little success up to the present. The author suggests that agreements con- 
cerning groups of products, though perhaps more difficult to achieve for 
technical reasons, might nevertheless open the way to concessions ; for 
example one country might be willing to give up its excessive demands in 
respect of one commodity if this concession were linked to an advantage 
gained in respect of another. Various schemes of this sort have been proposed 
and those by B. Graham, Keynes, Grondona and de Haberler are briefly 
summarised and commented on. 

In conclusion the author makes a brief survey of other problems affecting 
international commodity trade, in particular those arising from the disposal 
of surpluses and from the emergence of regional agreements. 
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Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Bayer, Hans. Stellung der Arbeitnehmer in der modernen Wirtschaftspolitik. 
Internationale Tagung der Sozialakademie, Dortmund. Berlin, Duncker 
& Humblot, 1959. 349 pp. 28 marks. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States. Directory 
of National and International Labor Unions in the United States, 1959 
Developments since 1957, Structure and Membership, Listing of National 
and International Unions, State Labor Organizations. Washington, 
1959. v+77 pp. 45 cents. 


GEWERKSCHAFT OFFENTLICHE DIENSTE, TRANSPORT, VERKEHR. Zehn Jahre 
OTV, 1949-1959. Stuttgart, Verlagsanstalt Courier GmbH, 1959. 191 pp. 


GoLpsTajJN, Alexandar. Upravljanje privrednim preduzecima. Belgrade, 
“ Savremena administracija ”, 1959, 172 pp. 
Workers’ management in Yugoslavia. 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DEL LITORAL, Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y 
Sociales, Instituto de Derecho del Trabajo, Santa Fe (Argentine). 
Régimen de las relaciones obrevo-patronales en la empresa. Prefacio de 
Ernesto KRoTOSCHIN. Rosario, 1959. 199 pp. 


Labour Law. 


CARRO IGELMO, Alberto José. La suspensidn del contrato de trabajo. Barce- 
lona, Bosch, 1959. 414 pp. 


KROTOSCHIN, Ernesto. Tendencias actuales en el derecho del trabajo. Buenos 

Aires, Ediciones juridicas Europa-América, 1959. 214 pp. 

The tendencies described in this book are not peculiar to any one country, 
but are fairly typical of the development of labour law in the world. In the 
first chapter, dealing with the evolution of basic concepts, the author, who 
is Professor of Law at the Universidad Nacional del Litoral in Argentina, 
discusses terminology and offers a definition of “ social law ” or “ labour 
law ”. The second chapter analyses the various modern concepts of individual 
labour law and, in particular, the doctrine of the employment relation and 
the employment contract. The author then examines the various forms of 
participation by the workers in the management of the undertaking. The 
last chapter describes present trends in collective labour law (employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion procedures). Illustrating the general themes with numerous examples 
taken from many parts of the world the author shows that, despite the 
differences between national systems, there are many similarities in the 
problems which arise and hence many common tendencies in the develop- 
ment of labour law throughout the world. 


Management. 


Anrenciixo, B. W., Haymos, lr. K. and Tyukesuy, T. M. Opeanu3ayuan u naanu- 
posanue mpyda 6 nymesom xo3alicmee. Moscow, TpanoxKengopusyat, 1959. 
148 pp. 5 roubles. 

The organisation and planning of labour on the railways, by V. I. 

Angeleiko, G. K. Naoumov and T. M. Tuchkevich. 


Manpower. 


CONFEDERAZIONE ITALIANA SINDACATI LAVoRATORI. Aspetti e tendenze della 
contrattazione collettiva. Quaderni di studi e documentazione, no. 12, a 
cura dell’Ufficio studi e informazione. Rome, 1959. 324 pp. 1,500 liras. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, Economics and Research Branch, Canada. The 
Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy. Ottawa, 1959. 61 pp. 25 cents. 


— Recent Changes in Engineering Manpower Requirements and Supplies in 
Canada. Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 4. Ottawa, 1959. 21 pp. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


Baver, Gerhard, and Lanp, Gerhard. Sozialistische Berufsausbildung— 
Vom Programm zur Tat. Leitfaden und Informationen fiir Lehrkrafte der 
Berufsausbildung, Heft 3. Berlin, Volk und Wissen Volkseigener Verlag, 
1959. 100 pp. 


Hicu, Sidney C. Vocational Industrial Education in Newly Developing 
Nations. A Case Study of the Philippines, 1951-1956. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford University, School of Education, 1960. xi+68 pp. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, India. Notes on Vocational Guidance for 
the Use of Youth Employment Officers and Adult Counsellors. New Delhi, 
Ministry of Labour and Employment, Directorate General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment, 1959. 63 pp. 


Conditions of Work. 


Crespi, Daniel. Les salaires belges. Faits et théories. Ecole pratique des 
hautes études (VI™e section). Centre d’études économiques, Etudes et 
mémoires, n° 48. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1960. 254 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, Australia. Wage Incen- 
tives in Australian Industry. Principles and Cases. Melbourne, 1959. 
115 pp. 10s. 


FERBER, Christian von. Arbeitsfreude, Wirklichkeit und Ideologie. Ein 
Beitrag zur Soziologie der Arbeit in der industriellen Gesellschaft. Stuttgart, 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1959. vi+130 pp. 15 marks. 

A socio-scientific analysis of the pleasure and satisfaction derived from 
work, in which the author tackles semantic, philosophical, psychological and 
historical problems, and sifts the considerable literature on the subject and 
the results of sociological inquiries related to it. 


KAUFMANN, Peter. Vierzigstundenwoche in der Schweiz? Ein anschaulich 
theoretischer Beitrag zur Geschichte und zur Problematik der Arbeitszeit- 
verkiirzung in der Schweiz. Staatswissenschaftliche Studien, Neue 
Folge, Band 41. Ziirich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1960. 160 pp. 


Lucas, Fabio. Estudos econémicos, politicos e sociais, No. 22: A remune- 
vacao do trabalhador. Belo Horizonte, Brazil, Faculdade de Ciéncias 
Econémicas da Universidade de Minas Gerais, 1959. 97 pp. 


Baacos, B. B. /Tymu copkawenua 3ampam mpyda Ha ecnomozameAbHoix pabomax 
6 npoMmblluAeHHOcmu. Moscow, Tocnaanu3sfat, 1960. 224 pp. 7.10 roubles. 


Reducing labour costs in auxiliary industrial work, by B. V. Vlassov. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Unr, Carl G. Sweden’s Employment Security Programme and Its Impact on 
the Country’s Economy. B.1.R.C. Publication Number 11. Pasadena, 
California, Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, Bene- 
fits and Insurance Research Center, 1960. 19 pp. $1. 

Gives a description of the Swedish voluntary unemployment insurance 
scheme as well as the other measures applied in Sweden to combat un- 
employment. 
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UNION DES CAISSES CENTRALES DE LA MUTUALITE AGRICOLE, Paris. La pro- 
tection sociale agricole dans les pays de la Communauté économique euro- 
péenne. Paris, 1959. 143 pp. 

This study, prepared by Mr. A. Boujeau, President of the Funds of the 
Agricultural Federation of Mutual Benefit Societies, affords an interesting 
comparison of the social security systems covering agricultural workers in 
the European Economic Community (Belgium, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands). The study of 
each country’s system is divided into two parts: (a) agricultural wage 
earners, and (b) farmers and their families. Each part is, in turn, sub- 
divided into four chapters concerning sickness insurance, old-age pensions, 
work accidents and family benefits (family, maternity and housing allow- 
ances), giving details of the organisation, scope, benefit scales and financing 
of each programme. 


WERMEL, Michael T., and BrEIpDEMAN, Geraldine M. (editors). IJndustry’s 
Interest in the Older Worker and the Retired Employee. Proceedings of a 
Conference. B.I.R.C. Publication Number 13. Pasadena, California, 
Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, Benefits and 
Insurance Research Center, 1960. viii+35 pp. 

An abridged record of a symposium on older workers’ employment and 
retirement from the standpoints of the public interest, management, and 
programme planners. 





Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 
HANSEN, Arwid. Ucz sie odpoczywac. Warsaw, Wydawnictwo zwiazkowe, 

1959. 171 pp. 12 zlotys. 

In the first sections of this booklet (entitled “ Learn to Rest’’), Dr. 
Hansen describes for the layman the constitution and functioning of the 
central nervous system, the symptoms of fatigue, the characteristics of tired- 
ness and exhaustion as well as the disorders—especially of the heart—which 
are caused by them. The next sections are devoted to the environment as a 
cause of different forms of fatigue and to some sources of psychic reactions. 
The author then discusses various ways of taking rest during and after the 
daily work, as well as during the weekly holidays and yearly vacations. 


KELLY, Burnham, in association with Castle N. Day, Albert G. H. Dretz, 
John T. Duntop, Carl Kocu, James A. Murray, Hideo Sasak1, Bernard 
P. Sprinc. Design and the Production of Houses. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959, xxvii+401 pp. $10. 
This collection of essays on new methods in the house-building industry 
deals mainly with technical subjects, but also contains a paper by Professor 
John T. Dunlop on labour-management relations. After outlining the 
structure of these relations and the collective bargaining system in the house- 
building industry in the United States Professor Dunlop offers several 
suggestions for the more effective resolution of its labour problems. First 
of all, he advocates the establishment of a national forum where responsible 
leaders of national building unions might regularly meet with representa- 
tives of the National Association of Home Builders and other national 
contractor groups concerned with house building. Secondly, experience in a 
number of cities has indicated that stable bargaining relationships can be 
established and maintained only when builders and their subcontractors join 
with the associations of general or speciality contractors from other branches 
of construction in negotiating area agreements with each craft or labour 
organisation. Thirdly, in larger communities where the use of subcontractors 
persists, unions may sooner or later seek to regulate the extent to which 
work is subcontracted. Fourthly, the house-building industry would do 
well to give more attention to modern methods of job training. Finally, 
Professor Dunlop suggests that a significant contribution might be made by 
national union officials and national leaders of builders toward dealing with 
cost-inflationary practices on a local basis. 
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Mason, R. J. British Education in Africa. London, Oxford University Press, 
1959. ix+141 pp. 6s. 


Agriculture. 


Axanemua HAYK CCCP, Mxcrutyt skoHOMHMKH. JT] pouzs0dumeabHocm’ mpyda 6 
coyuaaucmuyecKoM CeAbcKomM xo3alicmee. (Bonpocet memodoaozeuu u memo- 
duxu.) Moscow, Cenbxo3ru3, 1959. 423 pp. 7.50 roubles. 

In 1957 an important study conference on problems of labour produc- 
tivity in socialist agriculture was convened by the Institute of Economics 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. This book contains the reports 
submitted to the meeting and a summary of some of the statements made 
on the main questions debated, namely : (1) methods of evaluating labour 
productivity in socialist agriculture ; (2) methodology and methods of study- 
ing growth factors in labour productivity in socialist agriculture ; (3) planning 
of labour productivity in agriculture ; (4) methods of increasing labour pro- 
ductivity in animal husbandry with a view to expanding meat, milk and 
butter production. 


KasAHuEB, H. JI. Cosemckoe 3emeAbHoe u KOAX03HOe Npaso. Moscow, Tociopusyat, 

1959. 255 pp. 4.85 roubles. 

This book by N. D. Kazantsev is essentially a practical manual discussing 
legislation in the Soviet Union with regard to the law of land tenure and 
collective farm law. 

The first part reviews the law of land tenure : its subject and system, the 
State’s right to own land, the rights of state farms and other state agricultural 
undertakings, the rights of collective farms and the rights of wage and salary- 
earning employees and other citizens working on the land. 

The second part deals with collective farm law : its subject and system, 
model statutes and statutes of individual collective farms, the structure of 
management and the collective farms’ right to own land. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


Hecce, Hjalmar. Hdndverkets Plass i Nea@ringslivet. Oslo,- Studieselskapet 

Samfunn og Naeringsliv, 1959. 123 pp. 

The starting-point of this study on the place of handicrafts in the national 
economy of Norway is the question whether handicrafts constitute an 
outmoded form of production. The author makes a statistical analysis of 
handicrafts in Norway today in relation to industrial expansion generally 
in the country, examines their structure, characteristics and functions, and 
concludes with some reflections on the status of handicrafts in the perspective 
of national economic and social policy. 


Norpset, Arne, and Aasso, Aslak. Cooperation among Fishermen in 
Norway. Fiskeridirektoratets Skrifter, Serie: Fiskeri, Vol. IV, No. 2. 
Bergen, Director of Fisheries, 1959. 71 pp. 

This pamphlet contains two papers presented at the F.A.O./I.L.O. 
Technical Meeting on Fishery Co-operatives, Naples, 12 to 21 May 1959. 
The first deals with business organisation and management of fishery 
co-operatives in Norway and the second is a general survey of the develop- 
ment of co-operation among fishermen in Norway and of the assistance 
provided by the Government. 


RHEINISCH-WESTFALISCHES INSTITUT FUR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG, Essen. 
Das Handwerk—Gestern und Heute. Schriftenreihe, Neue Folge, No. 15. 
Essen, 1959. 131 pp. 

A survey of the situation of handicrafts in the Federal Republic of 
Germany today, and of the structural changes that took place in them 
between the monetary reform of 1948 and 1955-56. The author emphasises 
the importance of handicrafts in the German economy and gives a rapid 
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description of their development since the Second World War. A large 
number of tables in the text provide a variety of economic data on the 
situation of German handicrafts during the period under review. 


SCHUBERT, Helmut. Die Begabtenférderung im Handwerk. Berufserziehung 
im Handwerk. Cologne, Institut fiir Berufserziehung im Handwerk an 
der Universitat K6ln, 1958. 92 pp. 

A study of the essential means and methods employed for the education, 
training and promotion of talented persons in the handicraft trades. Existing 
facilities in this field are examined and a few suggestions are made as to how 
to improve and make services of this type more effective. Although the 
study is based mainly on conditions in the Federal Republic of Germany, it 
may nevertheless be of considerable interest to persons concerned with the 
education and training of artisans in other countries. An appendix contains 
a useful list of German publications on the subject. 


Seminar on Rural Co-operatives, 8-15 October, 1959, Bombay. Poona, Indian 

Social Institute, 1960. iv+160 pp. 

In this publication the Indian Social Institute of Poona has compiled 
the conclusions and working documents prepared for the Seminar on Rural 
Co-operatives which it organised in 1959. The book is divided into three 
parts. The first includes the conclusions of the Seminar and the second the 
principal working documents presented to it, covering such themes as the 
credit union movement, marketing co-operatives, industrial co-operatives, 
various practical aspects of farm co-operatives and fishery co-operatives. 
The third and last part contains supplementary material of practical value 
to those interested in co-operative organisations, such as a model statute 
for credit unions, a study of rural industries and co-operatives, draft projects 
for small industries and information on the forms of assistance offered by 
the Government of India to industrial co-operatives. 
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